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The Reconstruction of Loyalty 


T is not probable that we ever again 
shall see a year like the one that is 
drawing toa close. With all its tragedy, 
it has been a big year; and on its spa- 
cious stage college men have played no 
mean part. Not alone those who have 
faced death along the Meuse but every 
one who has set his foot on the path 
\f sacrifice for country has learned that 
there is a world beyond the campus. 
We have read of Czecho-Slovaks for the 
first time; we have found the Euphrates 
River on the map; we have practiced 
easy little economies in sugar in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, that the children in Mar- 
seilles might be fed; French veterans 
have stood aside in the daisy-fields at 
Chateau-Thierry to allow American sol- 
diers to take their place in the front of 
hattle—all this means that we have lived 
a larger life. 

What will happen, now? It does not 
seem possible that men who have shared, 
however humbly, in such a drama will 
ever be content again to wear out their 
voices “barking” second-rate  side- 
shows. The tragedy will end in a farce 
if a whole nation of young men who 
have followed a great cause with devo- 
tion to the death should settle down to 
the busy rebuilding of a whole series of 
petty loyalties. France will not repair 
the hovels wrecked by war; she is plan- 
ning to build upon the ruins cities that 
are all new—wide-spreading and mag- 
nificent. 

We had great gangs, when we were 
just a few years younger, fighting for 
“our street.” That was a big loyalty, 
then; we were devoted to the biggest 
thing we knew. But men who are 
grown up surely have something better 
to do than to organize a lot of special 
groups that demand time, energy, and 
enthusiasm out of all proportion to their 
importance. It is well known that lead- 
ing little minor operations of this kind 
is the pet amusement of small minds. 

Sut it is not so widely understood that 
numbers of strong men allow themselves 
to be exploited, so that the little fel- 
lows may have their insignificant dis- 
tinction. All the time we are forgetting 
that a cause can never lift a man above 
its own level; devotion to these trivial 
schemes means a steady lowering of 
character and aims. You cannot ma- 
neuver an army in a ten-acre field. 

Social organizations of the futile kind 
fall into one of two classes: 
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First, there are those whose purpose 
is not worth any effort. It is all very 
well for us to laugh at “The Society for 
Providing Blankets and Top-Boots for 
the Natives of Madagascar,” but this 
earnest desire for keeping the poor sav- 
ages warm and dry is not nearly so 
ridiculous as the aim governing many 
clubs in and out of college. Some day a 
great novelist will really show up our 
silly solemnities over nothing, and the 
laugh will be on us. 

Then, there are organizations whose 
purpose is good enough but the ma- 
chinery of whose operation is out of 
all proportion to the results. They are 
like our charity bazaars, which break 


the nerves of the neighborhood and 
realize ten dollars net to be turned over 
to the treasurer. This is the best kind 
of play for children, but it has no place 
in the new world we are facing now. 
We shall have to get our results in the 
quickest possible way. Some things 
very good in themselves will have to be 
foregone just because they are too cost- 
ly, and among these will be classed social] 
advantages that are produced at a big 
expenditure of time and energy. 

Loyalty is not just a warm feeling: 
it demands the expenditure of work 
and thought and enthusiasm. It has 
even called for the giving of life itself. 
No man will willingly go to his death 
for an insignificant cause, but many 
seem perfectly willing to squander work 
and thought and enthusiasm—that is, 
life itseli—on the most trivial enter- 
prises. They rush hither and thither 
all the days of their life just to keep 
things going. 

All this is important just now be- 
cause there is a chance for a fresh start. 
The war has swept us all into one great 
army and, for the time being at least, 
we have put all lesser things aside. So 
we have time to take thought. 

We have seen what a body of men 
can do when they settle down unitedly to 
a big job. When the colleges again 
take up their regular work, would it 
not be worth while to rebuild as France 
is rebuilding? Never mind all the lit- 
tle things to which we swore allegiance 
in the past. Let them go. Let us fix the 
devotion of our lives on the biggest 
purposes, let us tolerate only organiza- 
tions with large aims, let us insist that 
our work and thought and enthusiasm 
shall be expended in the interests of 
the service of mankind. 

Of course, we human beings cannot 
be loyal in a vague way. We must 
swear allegiance to something definite. 
There is one test that is safe; it may 
be applied to every movement that 
claims our devotion. Does its purpose 
mean really a larger service to the col- 
lege, to the nation, and to the world? 
Loyalties should be like the foothills 
of the mountains; every time we attain 
one height there should be spread out 
before us a wider range of vision and 
more hills to climb. 

The useless treadmill must go. We 
must be allowed to work where it will 
count. If very little men must be 
amused, let them play by themselves: 
give the rest of us a job worth while. 








The Colleges and World 
Reconstruction 


A LMOST as suddenly as it began the 
4Awar has ended. There may be more 
fighting, and for many years garrisons 
may be stationed in portions of devas- 
tated Europe, but it seems clear that 
with the signing of the German armis- 
tice we passed from armed conflict to 
reconstruction. Each day it becomes 
more apparent that the months ahead of 
us are to be fully as serious as those we 
have just passed. The world democracy 
of which we have dreamed is not yet 
perfected; the war has simply cleared 
the ground and made it possible to con- 
struct it. The nations must be reshaped, 
and reshaped in such a form that the 
glaring iniquities of the older order 
shall be checked or entirely eliminated. 
The world is plastic, and in many great 
sections inchoate. What is to emerge 
in the next few years cannot be fore- 
told. We may have widespread and 
violent revolution and a welter of an- 
archy, followed by a restored despotism, 
or we may have a beneficent and dem- 
ocratic order in which all that we have 
hoped for during the past four terrible 
years shall be realized. 

If the ideal world democracy is to 
be realized, if the sacrifices of the war 
are not to be in vain, we must have a 
greatly enlarged missionary program. 
So far the Church has been playing 
with missions. Only a comparatively 
few rare souls have ever taken seriously 
this greatest task of the Church. There 
are scarcely twenty-five thousand Prot- 
estant missionaries in non-Christian 
lands, a number which in contrast with 
the great armies in Europe is pitifully 
small. Almost immeasurable results, 
however, have followed the efforts of 
this handful of men and women. 
Men have been freed from the sins that 
bound them and have found courage and 
hope to attempt the regeneration of 
themselves and their fellows. Jesus is 
now, as He has been these nineteen cen- 
turies, the hope of the world. In His 
teachings are to be found standards, in 
adherence to which lies the only safety 
for the nations, and in fellowship with 
Him is the power which will enable us 
to bring our highest ideals to fruition. 
If reconstruction is not to fail we must 
plan for large things. Where we have 
talked of missionary budgets in thou- 
sands we must now speak of them in 
terms of millions. Where we have num- 
bered our recruits by the tens we must 
send them out by the hundreds and 
thousands. We must strengthen the 
older agencies and methods of work and 
must attack our problems in new ways. 
We must think imperially and with 
originality. 

The burden of missions during the 
years of reconstruction must fall most 
heavily upon America. We have suf- 
fered but little from the war. Our vast 
resources of capital and mine and field 
have as yet been scarcely touched. Com- 
pared with that of our allies our sac- 
rifice in life has been inconsiderable. 
We have the greatest opportunity that 
has ever come to a people. By precept 
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and sacrificial living we can so spread 
the Christian Gospel through the world 
that the nations shall be healed and led 
into the way of permanent progress and 
peace. We are at the parting of the 
ways. We may take advantage of the 
weakness and necessities of our neigh- 
bors to build up our commerce, to in- 
crease our wealth, and to extend our 
empires—and we must admit to our 
shame that there are many of our coun- 
trymen who would have us do this. We 
may, on the other hand, utilize our un- 
exhausted energies ‘to help the world 
into a fullness of life that it has never 
known. 





It is to the colleges of America that 
the nation must look for leadership in 
this great enterprise. From these in 
years past have come the prophets who 
have called the Church to new mission- 
ary endeavor. This may well prove 
true again in the coming years. Before 
long our armies will be disbanded and 
there will be returning to our academic 
halls men seasoned and matured by this 
army experience. Thanks to the S. A. 
T. C., our colleges and universities have 
within their walls the largest entering 
classes on record, impressionable and 
promising. Shall this great body of 
men today have a new vision? Shall 
there be a great outpouring of life, not 
on the shell-scarred fields of Europe, but 
on the far-flung battle line of the 
Church in Africa, India, Turkey—yes, 
in Russia and the Central Empires? 
Never before has a college generation 
faced so great an opportunity. If we 
are blind to it, or if we permit selfish 
ambition and love of ease to turn us 
from it, the very dead should rise from 
their graves to condemn us, and future 
generations will look back upon us with 
sorrow and indignant accusation. Men 
have died that we might have this day. 
Without our sacrifice, theirs cannot be 
effective. 

Now is the time to pian for the future. 
While the generous impulses of the na- 
tion are still dominant, while the world 
is plastic, we must begin our campaign. 
This very year should see great projects 
launched in our colleges for missionary 
giving; it should find our Volunteer 
Bands searching out the ablest and most 
earnest mefi and women on the campus 
and presenting to them the mission field 
as a commanding opportunity for the in- 
vestment of life. We should see to it 
that as far as possible every man in 
every institution is brought to see what 
missions really mean. Too frequently 
their ideas are antiquated or grotesque 
in the extreme, and yet here is a pro- 
gram to which every well-meaning man 
can give, if he once understands it, his 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic allegi- 
ance. 


Finally, we must see to it that college 
men shall in greater numbers find the 
victorious and transformed life which 
Christ came to make possible. We might 
multiply our gifts a hundredfold; we 
might add greatly to the staffs of 
our mission colleges, hospitals, and 
churches; we might see the missionary 
enterprise attain to popularity on our 


campuses; and yet, if our men have 
not realized in their own lives the power 
of the Spirit of God, our efforts will 
degenerate into a form of propaganda 
to spread merely the externals of Amer- 
ican culture and will prove unproductive 
of those transforming influences with- 
out which the nations are lost. In the 
language of that intrepid band at Wil- 
liams over a hundred years ago, “We 
can do it if we will,” and, to add the 
words of one of our Christian seers, 
“If we can, we must.” 


Student Gifts for Missions 


HE war has tended to strengthen 

the convictions of many students 
concerning the foreign mission pro- 
gram of the Church. As the weaknesses 
and evils in nationalism have shown 
themselves, thoughtful men have seen 
new significance in the program of 
world brotherhood of which Jesus 
Christ is both the source and the dy- 
namic. Last year’s Student Friendship 
Fund, half of which was for prisoners 
of war, was less a call for money than 
a call for consecrated lives. More stu- 
dents volunteered for missionary ca- 
reers last year than in any recent year. 
At the Volunteer Conference in Janu- 
ary, a most representative assembly of 
students and professors, it was unani- 
mously voted to ask the students of 
North America during the present col- 
lege year for gifts of “at least half a 
million dollars” for the foreign mis- 
sionary program of the Church. 

A committee of the Council of North 
American Student Movements has been 
in conference with the representatives 
of the different church Mission Boards ; 
and the Committee on Home Cultivation 
of the Committee of Reference and 
Council is ccoperating. <A series of 
printed statements will soon be issued 
First there will be a summary of the 
objects proposed by all the denomina 
tional and interdenominational agencies 
to which student gifts would most nat 
urally be allocated. This will be fol 
lowed by a series of bulletins by differ 
ent Boards giving in fuller detail the 
needs in their fields. It is assumed that 
each college will choose the object to 
which its gift shall go. Each college 
will also decide upon the time for its 
campaign for gifts, the method, public 
ity, etc. The proposed slogan is “Stu 
dents of North America for the Stu 
dents of the World.” The Canadian 
colleges are pushing ahead vigorously 
with their campaign “The Students of 
Canada for the Students of Asia.” Mc- 
Gill has increased its gift for Ceylon 
from $700 to $7,000. Students have just 
given to the United War Work Fund 
the amazing sum of $3,000,000. This 
will make it easier rather than harder 
to secure money for missions later in 
the year. Every college should begin 
immediately through the interest and 
preliminary planning of a group of 
leaders to take its full share in this 
continued effort to make the world not 
merely safe for democracy but actually 
possible for democracy. 
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‘“y'M = mighty 
sorry this is . 
all over be- 

fore I have had a 
chance to get into 
it.” The speaker 
was one of a 
group of college 
students who had 
been training in 
officers’ schoo] 
and had just re- 
ceived his com- 
mission. He 
voiced the feel- 
ings of hundreds 
of young men of 
his age in our 
universities and 
colleges, when 
the news of the 
armistice was re- 
ceived. But is it 
‘all over,” and is 
there no fighting 
still ahead for 
him and for all 
the rest of us? 
Germany and her , 
allies are beaten, 
and beaten as ef- 
fectively as the most ardent advocate 
of a “knockout” can wish; but the 
war is by no means yet won. Our 
country set before herself certain ideals 
upon which a new world-order could be 
reared. They were superbly phrased 
more than once by the President of the 
United States and heartily endorsed and 
reiterated by the responsible leaders of 
the peoples associated with us. Their 
attainment involves a campaign in 
which college men ought to play the 
largest part, for it is a campaign which 
must be fought out in the minds and 
consciences of men. 

We have to remind ourselves that 
wars do not “just happen”; they have 
causes. Unless we succeed in elimi- 
nating these causes, there is no escape 
from their inevitable results. Intelli- 
gent men know that the economic factor 
is a most powerful element in the inter- 
national situation. We have said to 
the world, in words which have been 
officially accepted both by our friends 
and our former foes, that we fought 
for “the removal, so far as possible, of 
all economic barriers and the establish- 
ment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the 
peace and associating themselves for 
its maintenance.” Whether that clause 
is interpreted to mean entire freedom 
of trade without customs duties, or 
tariffs “for revenue only,” or tariffs 
that attempt to equalize the conditions 
of life in view of the different stand- 
ards of living among the workers of the 
various nations, it certainly must mean 
the abolition of all tariffs framed as 
weapons of commercial strife. And this 


Is the War Over? 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
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is nothing more than Christians are 
compelled to insist upon. No nation 
dare love herself more than she loves 
her neighbors by deliberately enacting 
duties designed to benefit her manu fac- 
turers at the expense of the manufac- 
turers of other lands. Economists for 
the past fifty years and longer have been 
teaching generations of college men 
the fallacy of “the protective system.” 
They have often been scoffed at by 
those who said that college professors 
knew nothing of practical business; but 
today we are less likely to laugh at 
“mere idealists.” It*has been men who 
prided themselves on their practicality, 
their Realpolitik, who have plunged the 
world in blood and ruined their own 
country. College men must take all 
the knowledge acquired in their eco- 
nomics courses, test and control it by 
the guiding spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
wage an unceasing warfare until it is 
made dominant in the laws of nations. 

We have learned that huge arma- 
ments are not “guarantees of the world’s 
peace,” as their champions loudly pro- 
claimed, but another principal provoca- 
tive of war. We have declared, and 
both friends and former foes have made 
our declaration theirs, that we con- 
tended for “adequate guarantees given 
and taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point consis- 
tent with domestic safety.” The Presi- 
dent has pled for “that moderation of 
armaments which makes of armies and 
navies a power for order merely, not 
an instrument of aggression or of 
selfish violence.” Blatant voices are 
demanding that military conscription 


be retained in this 
country. Happily 
Britain has de- 
clared through 
leading statesmen 
that she proposes 
no such measure 
for herself. Much 
is to be said for 
the compulsory 
public service of 
every citizen, and 
if such service 
can include both 
physical and men- 
tal training it will 
conserve all the 
good features 
that the advo- 
cates of enforced 
military educa- 
tion can adduce; 
but we have sure- 
ly been shown 
the terrible peril 
of the dominance 
of the military 
mind in the 
thoughts of a 
people. We must 
willingly assume 
our share for the maintenance of 
order throughout the earth; and the 
League of Nations ought to be so con- 
stituted that the armed forces of the na- 
tions are under its control, rather than 
subject to their national governments. 
But right-minded men, above all Chris- 
tians, are under the necessity of con- 
tending, with as much as in them is, for 
the limitation of military training to the 
fewest possible persons. We want to 
get war altogether out of men’s 
thoughts. The hope of prophetic souls 
is not realized until war is learned no 
more. 

Apart from the ideals for which our 
country entered the war, there are other 
aims for which a hard fight must still be 
waged. College men surely see that 
public affairs have a paramount claim 
upon the thought and energy of every 
educated person. The greatest menace 
to democracy is not in the plotting of 
some dispossessed autocrat, but in the 
unwillingness of trained minds to as- 
sume the duties of political leadership. 
Our country has commended democ- 
racy to the world; but we can hardly 
invite the close inspection of our own 
political institutions. We dare not bid 
Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs and 
German Republicans take our city gov- 
ernments, or our state legislatures, or 
even our Federal Congress, as models. 
The world is not “safe for democracy” 
until it is shown that democracy is an 
efficient method of securing justice and 
happiness for the communities of man- 
kind. With the same completeness of 
devotion with which our young men 
have offered themselves for the Army 
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and Navy, they must enroll themselves 
as citizens and dedicate their intelli- 
gence and strength to public life. 

Again, it is evident that we cannot 
advocate democracy in political life and 
bar it from our industry and commerce. 
The war has brought us a much greater 
public control over business enterprises ; 
and this must be conserved and intelli- 
gently applied so that it does not in- 
terfere with initiative and efficiency in 
the management of our industries. But 
our workers feel that those who toil in 
any form in an undertaking must have 
some voice in controlling the conditions 
under which they labor and the extent 
to which they share in its returns. Those 
who have sympathized with the ideals 
for which our country has been fight- 
ing must also sympathize with this 
widespread demand. The industrial re- 
adjustment which it involves, the deli- 
cate combination of effective business 
leadership with its democratic organ- 
ization, and above all the development 
and maintenance of hearty good feeling 
among all the interests concerned, call 
for clear thinking and tactful handling. 
College men must bring open minds and 
inclusive sympathies to this issue, which 
will certainly be the foremost and omni- 
present problem of the immediate fu- 
ture. 


The world went to pieces because of 
its bankruptcy in ideals and convic- 
tions. A thoughtful builder of the fu- 
ture must ask himself how it is to be 
furnished with a sufficient supply of 
these essentials. Who is to provide 
nations and business organizations and 
individual men and women with the 
right spirit, and with enough of it, to 
enable them to operate the democratic 
order in governments and industries, of 
which we are thinking? The Church 
is the institution which exists for this 
purpose, but the Church as represented 
in the churches emerges from the catas- 
trophe somewhat damaged in reputation. 
It will be interesting to notice what the 
republican régime in Germany does 
with the churches. They were the crea- 
tures of the political order which has 
been overthrown, controlled and sup- 
ported by the State. They very rarely 
voiced the aspirations of the common 
people, and it is evident that they 
occupy no place in the affections of the 
workers in Germany today. In our 
country the churches have had far 
greater freedom, and many of them 
have kept close to the toilers in their 
communities. But few of them have 
identified themselves with the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the people. With 
all their faults and drawbacks they re- 


main, however, the purveyors of the 
highest ideals and convictions which 
our country possesses. They need a re- 
formation—a reformation in social in- 
clusiveness, so that they cease to be 
clubs, where persons of kindred status 
meet, and become households of faith 
in which men and women of every de- 
gree of wealth and education in the 
community find themselves at home and 
fused into a fellowship for the King- 
dom of: God; a reformation in organ- 
ization, so that wasteful denomination 
alism, which sets rival churches side 
by side and helps to emphasize and per- 
petuate social distinctions in religion, 
is done away; a reformation in conse- 
cration, so that they will place before 
themselves sufficiently large tasks and 
demand enough of the thought and time 
and energy of their members in ser- 
vice to make them appeal to the in- 
stincts for helpfulness in _ socially- 
minded Christians. College men who 
are complaining that the war is over 
will find a campaign awaiting them in 
the churches—a fight to refashion the 
Church to begin with, so that she will 
become the spiritual leader of the new 
age, and a fight in her ranks for a new 
age which shall satisfy the heart of 
Jesus Christ and so content the hearts 
of all true sons and daughters of God. 


Men Wanted to Build a New World 


P AHE approach of peace opens a 
new world of opportunity to the 
students of America. The next 

decade may be the most pregnant with 
opportunity of any period in history. 
Old moulds and ruts, old traditions and 
prejudices are being broken. A new 
world order seems to be almost within 
our reach. Wherever we turn in this 
new world of opportunity we are con- 
fronted by the call “Men Wanted.” In 
this war we have been fighting for lib- 
erty, democracy, and righteousness. If 
these are achieved it means that we 
must build a new world order; we must 
not only win the war but win the world; 
we must make a world worthy of those 
who have made the great sacrifice for 
us at the front. 

This period of reconstruction calls 
for a new internationalism. Under the 
old conception the state existed for the 
king. Gradually and at last it was seen 
that the state exists for the people. Now 
we must realize that the state exists 
for the world. The times of our isola- 
tion and provincial ignorance are ended. 
We must find a way to establish a 
League of Nations. Henceforth, as 
Lloyd George says, it must be “every- 
body’s world.” 

This era of readjustment calls for a 
new faith in nations. The backward 
nations, the smaller nations, the unde- 
veloped races, all are now a part of our 
world. The writer found France filled 
from the coast to the front trenches 
with soldiers from India, laborers from 
China, men from North and South 
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By SHERWOOD EDDY 


\frica and from all the ends of the 
earth. If these races were good enough 
to die for this cause, they are good 
enough to live for it. There is no such 
thing as an essentially inferior race, or 
a “contemptible little nation,” such as 
Treitschke conceived. 

The new world order calls for faith 
in the common man and for a new so- 
cial justice at home and abroad. The 
gravest economic and social problems 
confront us. We face a time of possi- 
ble revolution and anarchy, of strikes, 
violence, and industrial unrest and re- 
adjustment. These problems ahead 
must be solved not by the costly and 
inconclusive methods of force, but on 
grounds of Christian principle and 
righteousness. At home as well as 
abroad it must be “everybody’s world.” 
This was a war of the private, rather 
than of generals; the heroes were com- 
mon men. 

The new world order must be based 
upon moral righteousness. If purity and 
temperance were necessary for the 
training of our Army abroad, they will 
be necessary for our nation at home. 
Above all, the new spirit of service and 
sacrifice so grandly manifested in this 
war must be turned into channels of 
constructive effort. As we have built 
up the machinery of war and destruc- 
tion and of vast armaments, we must 
now build up the machinery for peace 
and the construction of a better world. 
We must find some moral equivalent for 
war, and surely we find it in the win- 
ning of the world. 


But to do all this we shall need a 
new spiritual dynamic—a firmer hold 
upon God. The forces of organized 
Christianity must be mobilized for the 
great task. We cannot leave God out 
as Germany did in her calculations. The 
whole task is supernatural, and for its 
fulfilment we need a divine dynamic. 

Look upon this new world that calls 
for reconstruction. First of all, there 
is the immediate and imperative duty 
for reconstruction in the devastated na- 
tions—Belgium and Poland, Serbia and 
Roumania, Northern France and other 
regions call for immediate help. Then 
we must turn to Turkey and the Near 
East. Those who have survived the 
slaughter among the Armenians, Pales- 
tine, Mesopotamia, Egypt—all call for 
the immediate organized effort of Chris- 
tian statesmanship. 

Russia also looms large in its appeal 
for reconstruction. This great people, 
with a population embracing one-twelfth 
of the human race and a land area of 
one-seventh of the globe, cannot be 
ignored. No people more desperately 
need our help, and none will respond 
with warmer sympathy than this great 
people who are distressed and scattered 
as sheep without a shepherd. We need 
men in Russia today primarily, not to 
proselytize, but to vitalize; not to go 
in to found new sects or denominations 
competing for membership, but to carry 
life—life more abundantly, life for the 
students of Russia and its down-trodden 
masses. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association as an interdenominational 
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agency will be able to work through 
all churches—Greek or Protestant— 
without proselytizing. It should grap- 
ple with the cities, with the rural dis- 
tricts, with the problems of the stu- 
dents and of the masses. Some of the 
ablest students in North America will be 
needed to lead in this great work of 
reconstruction in Russia. 

Then turn to the vast continent of 
Asia, embracing over one-half of the 
population of the world. The writer 
has paused to dictate this article just 
before starting for the Far East in a 
long journey for organization and evan- 
gelism in Japan, China, and India. 
Japan presents today the challenge of a 
mighty opportunity for our friendly 
cooperation and assistance. What na- 
tion has made more brilliant progress 
in the period of a half-century? 

There are three dynamic and ex- 
panding races in the world today that 
probably will powerfully affect the 
other nations of the world. These are 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Teutonic, and the 
Japanese. 

The Anglo-Saxon expansion, in its 
ideals at least, has stood for liberty, 
democracy, and righteousness. The 
chief burden for the financial re- 
construction, as well as for the 
evangelization and uplift of the 
more backward nations, must fall up- 
on the Anglo-Saxon race. The Brit- 
ish Empire and the United States to- 
gether control a population equal to 
about one-third of the entire world. 


They control about one-third of the 
land area of the habitable globe. They 
have about sixty per cent of the world’s 
trade and more than half of the world’s 
wealth. All of this means a tremendous 
responsibility. Are we to use our 
wealth simply to gorge and fatten with 
selfish and sordid materialism that must 
inevitably decay; or are we to use it 
for world service and sacrifice? Does 
the Anglo-Saxon race exist for its 
rulers, its privileged classes, its own 
people alone, or for the world? Is it to 
dominate the world in selfishness or in 
service, for exploitation or for uplift? 
We have all seen the danger of the 
Teutonic expansion. Let us have the 
generous faith to believe that a chas- 
tened German people will take their 
place in a new world brotherhood. In so 
far as we are Christians, our aim will 
now be not to obtain vengeance and the 
vindictive claim of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, but to feed the 
starving and help in the reconstruction 
of a nation whose powers, though mis- 
guided, have been so great. What is to 
be the influence of the Japanese expan- 
sion? Is it to be for autocracy or de- 
mocracy? For militarism or human 
uplift? For selfishness or service? 
Here are races in the Far East which 
today present a golden opportunity for 
service, but which if ill treated may 
become a yellow peril of our own mak- 
ing. There is the vast republic of 
China with its 400 millions, embracing 
nearly a quarter of the human race. 


China turns to America as her best 
friend. No nation presents larger op- 
portunities today. Are we to leave this 
nation to selfish exploitation, or shall we 
call for Christian student leadership to 
aid in the reconstruction of China? And 
there is India, with one-fifth of the 
human race. After 3,000 years of the 
most profound search after God of any 
nation in history, with its deep religious 
consciousness, its mystical yearning 
after the Unseen and Eternal, yet lying 
in terrible poverty, swept by famine, 
India presents a tremendous opportu- 
nity. Service among its English-speak- 
ing students will call for our choicest 
student leaders. A vast rural work 
among its 60 millions of outcastes also 
calls for Christian statesmen and con- 
structive service. 

Wherever we turn today—to the dev- 
astated nations or Turkey in the Near 
East, to Russia or Asia, to China or 
India—we hear one mighty call, “Men 
Wanted.” Men are wanted now—the 
strongest and the ablest; clear of brain, 
warm of heart, strong of purpose; men 
ready to serve and sacrifice as they 
have fought in this war; men who will 
throw their splendid powers not into 
savage destruction, but into a great pro- 
gram of Christian construction for life 
more abundant in the new world which 
we must build—God’s world, men’s 
world, everybody’s world. For the mak- 
ing of this new world a call comes to- 
day and comes clear and direct to Amer- 
ican students, “MEN WANTED.” 





The Association’s Opportunity in the S. A. T. C. 


Army probably nothing has been 

more significant than the morale 
which has been developed. All careful 
students of our army and navy life 
are agreed that there never has been 
an army in all the world’s history that 
went forth to battle so clean and pos- 
sessed by so fine a morale as the Army 
and Navy of the United States. Such 
an achievement has not been attained by 
mere accident. This magnificent result 
has been accomplished only by the most 
statesmanlike effort of the Government 
and its codperating agencies. Destruct- 
ive currents of thought in barracks life 
have not only been checked but have 
been actually supplanted by powerful 
constructive forces. Men have prepared 
to meet the onslaughts of vicious temp- 
tation as truly as they prepared to meet 
the gas attacks of the enemy. 

To aid in building such a morale in 
the life of all the S. A. T. C. units is 
the task which now confronts the Stu- 
dent Bureau of the War Work Coun- 
cil. Cooperating agencies, such as the 
ordained representatives of the Church, 
and representatives of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the 


| connection with the life of our 
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Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, the Library Association, 
and the Camp Community Service, will 
make an ever-increasing contribution; 
but now, as never before, there should 
be the greatest clarity of vision regard- 
ing the principles and methods of the 


Student Bureau of the War Work 
Council. From the first simple begin- 
nings of the Student Associations 


there have ever been manifest certain 
principles and methods which have been 
wonderfully honored of God in the ad- 
vancing of His Kingdom throughout 
the world. Now, when the Associations 
are confronted by their supreme oppor- 
tunity and responsibility, it is no trme 
to surrender those principles, even 
though certain adaptations are neces- 
sary. 

First: The Student Associations have 
ever been a Christian movement for stu- 
dents by students. So fundamental is 
this emphasis that the Association lead- 
ers today would be nothing less than 
traitors to the larger interests of the 
Kingdom of God if the more extensive 
secretarial supervision provided did not 
increase, rather than decrease, the oper- 
ation of this principle. 


Sccond: This movement has always 
been one of codperation, and now as 
before the combined codperation of all 
forces vitally interested in the larger 
development of student life must be 
utilized. 

Third: Experience has demonstrated 
again and again the absolute necessity 
for the maximum autonomy of the 
local Associations and of the State Com- 
mittees. In this hour when the virility 
and vitality of the organization are be- 
ing severely tested, too much care can- 
not be exercised in preserving this 
autonomy. 

Fourth: Through years of laborious 
struggle there has been built up for 
our movement a financial constituency 
—altogether too meagre to be sure. 
Now when funds are available for the 
development of our work, exceptional 
care must be exercised that the interest 
and support of those who have so faith- 
fully sustained this work in years past 
shall not be lost. 

Fifth: At the very heart of our 
movement there has ever been a burn- 
ing conviction that the one thing essen- 
tial is that men shall be brought into a 
vital relationship with the living, sav- 
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ing personality—Jesus Christ. How- 
ever efficient our service program may 
be, how numerous may be the meetings, 
how great the Bible enrolment, how 
large the service of codperating agen- 
cies, the acid test must ever be that, 
through these other activities, men are 
brought to know for themselves that 
Jesus Christ is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life; that in Him is the ultimate 
solution of the problems of the individ- 
ual and the problems of society; that 
without Him there is no permanent 
basis for democracy; that only in Him 
can individuals and nations find true 
and lasting righteousness. 

With such a past and with such a 
staggering responsibility upon us, it is 
tundamental that every leader should 
think through anew how these principles 
and methods may best be conserved and 
developed. Our movement should be 
the last to hold on to any method, 
phraseology, or interpretation that is 
not absolutely essential in the realiza- 
tion of our supreme objective—namely, 
that of giving our maximum coopera- 
tion in preparing the students this year 
for their most efficient service as 
Christian leaders in the world. Stu- 
dents, faculty, and military authorities 
are practically unanimous in their agree- 
ment that our movement should have a 
very definite program. Can there not 
be agreement that the following is not 
only possible but essential and should 
be the irreducible minimum in seeking to 
realize our great objective? 

First: That we seek in every way 
to bring to the men during their leisure 
hours the most constructive forces— 
social, physical, and spiritual—realiz- 
ing that, even in so simple a ministry 
as encouraging the writing of letters 
home, we may be releasing into the life 
of the individual tremendous construc- 
tive influences. Wherever our secre- 
taries may cooperate with the local 
authorities in increasing the play-life 
of the greatest number we are making 
a contribution not only to the lives of 
men who would perhaps otherwise be 
neglected, but are sowing the seed for 
the realization of a much more compre- 
hensive physical program for the future. 
For years many of the foremost educa- 
tors of the land have had a growing 
conviction that our present athletic pro- 
gram is not adequate, and that there 
are many conditions which are inher- 
ently wrong. The War Work Council, 
through its physical directors, has made 
a unique contribution to the Army which 
has been generally recognized at home 
and abroad. Could there be a more 
favorable time for the War Work Coun- 
cil, through efficiently-trained secre- 
taries, to aid the colleges in working 
out a physical program that will in- 
clude all the men of the college, with 
special attention to those who need it 
most ? 

Second: Superficial indeed is the 
thinking of any man who does not rec- 
ognize the statesmanship of the Gov- 
ernment and those college officials who 
are responsible for the War Aims 
Course. In coéperation with the author- 
ities, the secretaries of the War Work 
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Council may render a great service in 
making accessible men whose messages 
will help to realize the objective of this 
splendid course. Furthermore, the 
Council now commands the services of 
many men of national and international 
reputation who have been speaking on 
themes that are very closely allied to 
those of the War Aims Course. Excep- 
tional will be the college that will not 
heartily welcome the message of such a 
man to address all the students in con- 
nection with the War Aims Course, or 
at chapel hour, or at some special mus- 
ter, on such themes as, “Forces that 
Make Morale,” “Agencies Cooperating 
with the Government Making Morale,” 
“Things that Undermine the Soldiers’ 
Efficiency,” “The Soldiers’ Greatest 
Enemy and How to Knock It Out,” 
“Does Religion Make a Better Soldier, 
Why?” “The Soldier’s Responsibility 
for Reconstruction,” “The Spirit and 
Practices of America’s Greatest Gener- 
als,” and kindred themes which should 
be made very personal. Such service 
will not only be a contribution to the 
larger realization of the War Aims 
Course but will provide an essential 
background for the work of the co- 
operating agencies, thus making possible 
for the men a much larger work than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Third: One of the great problems con- 
fronting the commanding officers and 
the faculty is the thought-life of the 
barracks. It is there that smutty stories 
are told. It is there that gambling 
breaks out. It is there that men lose 
their nerve and fail to stand for their 
convictions. It is there that the yel- 
low streak in the Christian shows it- 
self and boys who have not failed in 
years to kneel beside their beds to say 
their prayers are afraid of the sneers 
of companions and begin to lapse in 
their Christian practices. It is in the 
barracks where the subconscious 
thought-life is influenced tremendously. 
As a man thinks day by day so he will 
act in the crisis of life. It is the duty 
of the leaders of the Associations so 
to codperate in organizing the forces 
within the barracks that the thought- 


life will be constructive and not de- 
structive. Jt can be done! The method 
is simple. In each division of the bar- 


racks organize an Inner Circle of a few 
men to whom the Christian life is a 
reality and who possess the courage of 
their convictions—men who are not 
ashamed to live before their fellows 
the life which they profess. This Circle 
can be the heart of a Red Triangle 
Bible discussion group for the men of 
that division of the barracks. This vol- 
untary group can find time for meeting 
that will not infringe upon the academic 
study period. The preference seems to 
be the hour just after mess on Sunday 
morning. The course to be followed 
should generally be the same for all 
groups in the college and should deal 
with the immediate problems of student 
life and the scriptural principles for 
their solution. 

If the larger results are to be fully 
realized, these meetings should be held 
in the barracks with a student in the 


group acting as chairman. Just as in 
the literary society of old a student pre- 
sided at the debates and controlled the 
discussion, so this chairman should 
direct the discussion. Men will com- 
mit themselves before their fellows. 
Constructive thinking will be begun. 
Men will be directed to the Bible as the 
source of truth. The early training of 
the Christian men will be called upon 
to stand on its own feet and also to 
reenforce the life that is battling against 
the temptations of the flesh and the 
devil. It is a far different proposition 
for a Christian boy to get up before his 
fellows with whom he must live and 
state his Christian convictions than it 
is to take part in some class in the 
church where all about him are sym- 
pathetic. It is here in the barracks 
that he must put into practice all the 
conviction that he has acquired in his 
earlier and more protected church train- 
ing. His own Christian life is at stake. 

The chairman must, of course, be 
properly coached how to inspire and 
direct discussion and how to make the 
class a powerful influence for right- 
eousness. Such an indigenous group, 
well directed, cannot fail to release the 
most powerful forces in making morale 
and in inspiring clean living. 

The members of the Inner Circles and 
of these Bible groups will be the men 
that the commanding officers, the sec- 
retaries of cooperating agencies, the 
pastors, and the faculty can depend upon 
to promote every constructive movement 
contributing to the morale of the Army. 
Furthermore, when these men are sent 
by the Government to Russia, France, 
Egypt, or Africa they will not be igno- 
rant of ways and means of keeping 
their own spiritual life vital and the 
morale of their men high. 

Fourth: Every soldier should be en- 
couraged to keep in closest relation with 
the Church. Provision should be made 
in every community where there is an 
S.A.T.C. for regular attendance at the 
Sunday morning service. The services 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and of the Knights of Columbus 
were never intended to take the place 
of the regular services of worship of 
the Church. Where such attendance is 
impossible or impracticable, special pro- 
vision should be made for a service of 
worship within the camp, with frequent 
opportunity for the Holy Communion 

Fifth: We must recognize the place 
of mass meetings in helping to create 
mass thinking and in providing a favor- 
able atmosphere for the more intensive 
work. Many of the sins that under- 
mine the soldiers’ efficiency have their 
beginnings in pure thoughtlessness or 
in an erroneous interpretation of army 
life. Probably there is no sin so uni- 
versally hated by soldiers as cowardice, 
yet there are scores who think of cow- 
ardice only in the realm of physical 
action and fail to see the incompatibil- 
ity of physical heroism and moral cow- 
ardice. More than one soldier might 
trace his lack of courage and heroism 
on the night before the battle to his 
yellow streak manifested in the bar- 
racks when he did not have the courage 
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to kneel before his comrades to say his 
prayers or to refuse to join in the 
gambling or “the smut fest.” Such 
men will be greatly helped by the mes- 
sages of men who have been through the 
mill, who have paid the price, and can 
testify to the power that comes from 
living in harmony with God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ. 

Sixth: The World Problems Forum 
should challenge the attention of stu- 
dents every week. Literature vividly 
picturing the present world situation 
from the Christian point of view should 
be made accessible to all. Reading 
should be stimulated by weekly discus- 
sions and both supplemented by ad- 
dresses from the most prophetic Chris- 
tian statesmen of the day. Men of the 
5.A.T.C. must know and fully under- 
stand that there is no stable foundation 
for democracy in any nation when 
Jesus Christ is not enthroned in the 
life of the people. Shall the sacrifices 
of our own have been in vain? Not if 
those of us who have never had the 
chance to smell powder stand together 
with those who faced the bursting shells 
and poison gas, and in the spirit of those 
who laid the foundations of our Chris- 


tian civilization go forth to give to the 
peoples of other nations and their pos- 
terity a fuller realization of the prin- 
ciples in which we so truly believe but 
which we realize are yet so imperfectly 
developed. God forbid that it should 
ever be said of the student leaders of 
this generation that at the most oppor- 
tune hour in the world’s history they 
failed to strike a death blow against ma- 
terialism and to enthrone in the hearts 
of students the one abiding foundation 
for a true democracy—Jesus Christ. 
Seventh: To stand for such princi- 
ples demands men of purpose, men who 
are willing to swear their allegiance 
to a great Personality and to His pro- 
gram, men who are willing to enlist in 
an army within an army, men who will 
be loyal to their own denomination but 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
men of other denominations to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God throughout 
the world. Some things can best be 
done denominationally but some things 
can never be done until men of all 
creeds shall stand shoulder to shoulder 
against the things that are wrong and 
for the things that are right. Gambling, 
swearing, drunkenness, cowardice, and 


selfishness will never be driven out 
until Protestants and Catholics stand 
together against them. Heroism, un- 
selfishness, purity, temperance, and 
truth will not prevail till Protestants 
and Catholics alike stand together 
for their enthronement. There is 
one source of truth and righteous- 
ness. There is a common allegiance. It 
is well stated on the war-roll card. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of the 
men of the Army and Navy have en- 
listed in this army within the Army by 
signing it. They are now fighting for 
the realization of its stated principles. 
Shall it not have even a greater signifi- 
cance in the S.A.T.C.? “I hereby 
pledge my allegiance to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as my Savior and King and by 
God’s help will fight His battles for the 
victory of His Kingdom.” Around this 
oath of allegiance let men enlist in the 
army within the Army. 

Such a comprehensive program, if 
carried out in every S.A.T.C. unit, will 
surround the men with constructive 
forces making for high Christian 
morale, a morale sufficient not only for 
the present crisis, but for every future 
call for Christian citizenship. 


What the S. A. T. C. is Like. 


1.—At Brown 

ROWN UNIVERSITY, with its 

traditions of more than a century 
and a half, in response to the country’s 
call has completely reorganized its life 
in order adequately to prepare the nearly 
six hundred men in the Naval Unit 
and the Students’ Army Training Corps 
stationed here. For months a commit- 
tee of the faculty had been preparing 
plans to put Brown on a war basis, mak- 
ing it into an all-year college, and be- 
cause of the work done by that com- 
mittee, when word came from Washing- 
ton that the various institutions of 
higher learning were to do their part 
in the great struggle for democracy, the 
reorganization was accomplished 
quickly. 

In the days of the Revolutionary War, 
President Manning offered University 
Hall to the Nation. It was used first as 
a barracks for Washington’s troops an 1 
later as a hospital for the wounde'! 
French troops. Since those early day; 
the equipment of Brown has been multi- 
plied many times, and today every bit of 
equipment, every officer, every student 
is at the service of the country. 

Life on the campus is a strenuous 
matter. From the time that reveille 
sounds at six in the morning until he 
puts his light out at the sound of taps 
at ten in the evening, the young sailor 
or soldier has but two hours and a half 
to himself, and he laughingly says that 
most of ‘that time must be spent in 

Shining guns, or making beds, or polish- 
ing shoes and getting ready for inspec- 
tion. Once in two weeks each takes his 
turn at kitchen police duty. One mem- 
ber of the S.A.T.C., who spent six 
months in the Regular Army last year, 
says that his life there was a paradise 


compared with this in college halls. 

One is reminded of the life of the 
students in the early days of the col- 
lege, governed as they were by the 
strict rules drawn up by the college 
authorities in 1774 to the effect that 
“The hours of study between the Fall 
and Spring vacation shall be from morn- 
ing prayers, one hour before breakfast ; 
from nine o'clock A.M. until twelve 
o'clock, from two o'clock P.M. until 
sunset, and from seven to nine in the 
evening, and none shall be out of his 
chamber after nine o'clock in the eve- 
ning.” 

Gone are the days of failure to elect 
courses because they came at eight 
o'clock in the morning, the days of cut- 
ting chapel because it was difficult to 
have one’s breakfast finished by nine 
o'clock, the days when one found no 
difficulty in taking the fifteen cuts al- 
lowed each term. No longer is it nec- 
essary or permitted to burn the mid- 
night oil before examinations. Every 
student must spend several hours daily 
in supervised study. To do each day’s 
work well is the new ideal which per- 
vades the whole student body. 

Not only is life on College Hill a 
more serious matter, but it is far sim- 
pler than it used to be. The comfort- 
able lounging chairs in the Brown 
Union are all removed to make way for 
wooden benches and wooden tables cov- 
ered with oilcloth from which the men 
eat. Tin cups and tin plates are used, 
in keeping with army and navy life. In 
the students’ own rooms no decorations, 
no chairs even, are allowed. Instead of 
two in a room, now there are four, and 
each is supplied simply with a cot, and 
a canvas bag for his clothes. 

Fraternities and all clubs have can- 


celled their meetings and social gather- 
ings for the year and this gives the 
Christian Association the greatest op- 
portunity for real service that it has 
ever had. Not only has it a bigger 
chance to stimulate the religious life of 
the men, but it has the field to itself as 
never before, in organizing the whole 
social life of the university. This was 
emphasized soon after college opened 
by the three-weeks’ influenza quaran- 
tine, when the Association responded 
by bringing to the campus some of the 
leading clergymen of the city, as well 
as arranging high class entertainments. 

Vaudeville shows and one-act come- 
dies were given by the boys themselves. 
Sings were arranged and “A Kids’ 
Night,” characterized by games of 
marbles, spinning tops, and the like, 
proved most entertaining. Social events 
continue to be held regularly, and unless 
one comes early, not even standing room 
is available. 

The traditional Association service 
by college men—such as furnishing 
Sunday school teachers, leaders for Boy 
Scouts and boys’ clubs, and teachers of 
English classes for foreigners—is now 
carried on among the one hundred and 
thirty-eight civilian students. Many of 
the army and navy students, who can- 
not do this work because of their sched- 
ules, volunteer for desk duty, and spend 
some of their spare minutes in handing 
out stationery, stamps, and other arti- 
cles to their comrades. Thirty different 
men are doing this work at present, and 
as there are frequent changes in this 
personnel, in the course of a few 
months a large number of the soldiers 
and sailors have the opportunity of 
“doing something for the other fellow.” 

CLARENCE RICHARD JOHNSON. 
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I1l.—At Denison 


HE campus this autumn has a 
Strangely unfamiliar aspect. There 
are the same buildings, the same trees 
and lawns, the same view of rolling 
hills and fertile valley, most of the last 
year’s faces on the faculty and many of 
the same students. A revolution has 
taken place, however, which af- 
fects every corner of college life. There 
is a huge Freshman class, willing and 
impressionable, but unaccustomed to 
college ways. Only a relatively few 
upper classmen remain to pass on to the 
new men the traditions laboriously ac- 
quired by former college generations, 
and most of these few are sadly dis- 
traught by the necessary readjustments. 
The curriculum is altered and the sched 
ules of others years are no more. Dor 
mitories and fraternity houses are 
stripped of all superfluous furniture and 
are military barracks. Men are regular 
soldiers and at all times are under mili 
tary discipline. The extra-curriculum 
ictivities tenaciously held to in other 
years have all but disappeared, or hav« 
been taken over by the girls of the col 
lege. Athletics remain, but in a greatly 
altered form. It is not surprising that 
the change should work temporary 
chaos, which even military authority 
cannot immediately reduce to order, or 
that students find it difficult to apply 
themselves to the tasks of the class- 
room 
What, in these changes, 1s to happen 
to the Christian Association? Is it to 
be classed with the superfluous student 
activities which can be allowed for the 
duration of the war to enjoy a period 
of suspended animation? It is almost 
urprising how necessary it has proved 
to be and how few fundamental altera- 
tions its program has had to suffer. 
Some activities have been dropped. So- 
cial service and boys’ work, for exam- 
ple, are suspended; men have but little 
leisure time. A paid secretary has been 
idded, thanks to the generous foresight 
of the War Work Council, and quarters 
have been fitted up in the men’s build- 
ing to offer to the men in their leisure 
hours somewhat the same facilities that 
are afforded their fellows by the famil- 
iar “Y” huts in the cantonments. The 
main activities remain, however. There 
is still a student cabinet—made up large- 
ly of Sophomores and Freshmen—and 
Bible study, religious meetings, the mis- 
ynary program, and the inner circle 
features of the 
Association's work. These features of 
the program of the Y. M. C. A. are, 
n fact, found to be as necessary as ever 
Men need to be trained in habits of 
intelligent devotional study of their 
Bibles if they are to face victoriousl) 
the moral problems of army life and the 
days of reconstruction. Faculty and up 
per-class leaders can still be had to lead 
the discussional groups, and time can be 
found on Sundays or in the other fre¢ 
hours of the week. The courses need 
to be altered somewhat in content, but 
there are men and textbooks to do it 
uccessfully. The religious meetings 


continue and are used to present prob 


remain, as always, 





“HEP, HEP”-ING TO A LECTURE 


lems which the men are facing daily. 
Students are the principal material for 
leaders. Faculty men and outsiders 
can be used in the succeeding months 
when the older undergraduates have 
gone. 

The missionary program, too, must 
continue. If the new international 
order of which we dream is ever to be 
a reality, the work of the Church abroad 
must be multiplied a hundredfold. We 
must and can lead men to dedicate their 
lives to missions and to aid by their 
gifts of money the agencies which in 
these days are so hard pressed for funds. 
The annual campaign for the support of 
the college representative in China has 
already been carried through with suc- 
cess. 

Then the inner circle is not only feas- 
ible but essential. Men are meeting 
new problems and strong temptations 
and need the personal touch of an under- 
standing, strong friend, a friend who 
has himself found strength in prayer 
and conference with men of similar pur- 
poses and convictions. Our barracks 
need to be leavened by friendship and 
their entire tone raised by a few lead- 
ers who stand together in united fel- 
lowship. 

KENNETH S. LATOURETTE. 


II].—At Cornell College 
MY first impression of Cornell Col- 


lege was favorable. Upon my ar- 
rival, after a conference with the Presi- 
dent of the College, I felt assured that 
[ had the hearty codperation of the 
faculty. 

We had planned to ask the town for 
the use of the City Hallasa Y. M.C. A. 
room, and upon being invited to take 
linner with the Mayor of the town 
were assured by him that the City 
Council would be glad to do all in their 
power to cooperate with the Y. M. C. A. 

The next day I had the opportunity 
of meeting the Commandant. He at 
once informed me that I was to go 
right ahead with my plans and that he 


expected a lot of the Association. He 
said | should make myself at home it 
the barracks, look for a suitable room 
right in the barracks and use what | 
found available for my needs. 

That same day I located a fine large 
room on the second floor of one of the 
barracks, and when I suggested that 
room to the captain he at once ordered 
the seventeen cots to be removed from 
the room so that it might be used for 
the “Y” room. Assured by the Captain 
that I should go right ahead and “help 
myself,” it was not long until we had 
chairs, three long dining room tables 
six rockers, a halt dozen smaller tables. 
and, with the piano which was there, we 
soon had a place for the boys which 
we were proud to call the “Y” room 

On Friday morning | presented th 
subject of Bible study or discussio1 
groups, as we term it. Out of the 240 
men 222 signed for Bible study, thus 
leaving but 18 on guard, and other mili 
tary duties, so that the number repre 
sents practically 100 per cent of the 
men, using “The Soldier’s Spirit.” 

A great deal of the first week was 
spent in making trips down town for 
the boys, as there were many things they 
1-eded and, since they were not allowed 
|» leave the barracks, it fell to the lot 
cf the “Y” man to be of service, whicl 
he gladly did. The lists would includ 
razors, socks, tin cups, towels, hats 
books, gloves (guess at the size), etc 

We meet and have “sings,” have ai 
orchestra of about fifteen pieces and 
a band of twenty-five in the $.A.T.C 
We also have had a big stag in the 
gym and are planning many more. The 
captain called me in and informed m« 
that any time I had something good on 
for the boys in the line of entertainment 
to let him know, and he would see that 
the boys were there even if it came on 
a “supervised study” night. 

What has been done here can be done 
practically anywhere because of the 
respect in which the Y.M.C.A. is held, 
and the cooperation of the faculty and 
officers. 
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THE NAVAL UNIT AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, WHICH 
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SUBSCRIBED TO THE UNITED WAR FUND AN AVERAGE OF $55.00 
PER MAN 


The War Fund in the Colleges 


> we go to press, subscriptions to 
the United War Work Fund are 


reported as follow; 


Eastern Department $711,004 
Northeastern Department 535,867 
Southeastern Department 334,000 
Southern Department 165,000 
Central Department 672,588 
Western Department 175,500 


otal . $2,593,959 

\gain American students have shown 
their unselfishness by this wonderful 
response to the call for sacrificial giv- 
ing for a great cause. It would be a 
pleasure to report the hundreds of suc- 
cessful campaigns and thrilling inci- 
dents of the campaign. We have space 
only for a few which are typical. 

At the University of Georgia the first 
step was to decide that men in uniform 
should give. The next step in progress 
was the adoption of a goal of $10 per 


man, which put the goal between $7,000 
ind $8,000. After a further heated dis- 
cussion the executive committee of the 
umpaign adopted $10,000 as the goal, 
mainly to insure the raising of the $7,000 
r SS.O00. 

W. H. Tinker arrived on the 


When 
rounds for a stay of about thirty hours, 

at once struck out alone for a $20,000 
goal. He addressed six different groups 
of workers, getting from each their own 
gifts in an ascending scale, showing a total 

$3,000 from 158 workers. His general 
address was given in chapel, with prac 

ally every member of the university 

mmunity present. This was followed 
immediately by a supper attended by the 
158 workers. At this supper the workers 
agreed on a $20,000 goal and each military 
unit was persuaded to adopt its part of 


this goal. Two hours later when the 
campaign was over and the time for 
counting the results had arrived it was 
found that over $30,000 had been sub- 
scribed by less than 900 men. The Naval 
Unit of 140 men had averaged $55.00 per 
man. The highest gift was $500 and the 
lowest $2.50. 

Through the preliminary meetings, in 
the general address, and during the can- 
vass, the real force that won the cam- 
paign was prayer, as a limited number of 
men knew. The outward forces that 
helped the campaign most were three: 
first, college spirit and competition be- 
tween the military units; second, the old- 
time rivalry with Georgia-Tech., which 
had already subscribed $20,000; and third, 
W. H. Tinker, whose personality and own 
ideas about sacrificial giving had made a 
deep impression upon all the men. 

The University of Georgia as a stu- 
dent body and as a place to live in is as 
much better and higher than it was a 
week ago as the sum total is above the 
original goal. They are now prepared to 
tackle any campaign and any undertaking 
in a big way and do a big thing. 

Neither a tight military quarantine 
against the influenza nor peace rumors 
and armistice talk stopped the piling up 
of a $30.000 subscription for the United 
War Work Fund at Iowa State College. 
That was $6,500 in excess of the amount 
accepted as a quota, and over $7,000 more 
than the sum subscribed a year 
the Student Friendship Fund. 

Because no educational mass meetings, 
nor even smaller group meetings, were 
permitted by the military and college 
authorities, the campaign committee relied 
very largely upon the college newspaper. 
Every issue for two weeks carried cam- 
paign stories of a local character and on 
the Saturday evening before the campaign 
day a big extra, full of good local “stuff,” 


ago to 


was put out and widely distributed. Th« 
plans for the campaign were made to rec 
ognize the natural groups of the institu 
tion, faculty and employes, women stu 
dents, non-military men students, S.A.T.( 
and naval units. 

Putting the last first, the S.A.T.C. and 
naval unit men certainly did “go to it.” 
Their commanding officer cooperated and 
every commander of the eleven companies 
and the naval unit was made responsible 
for putting up an organization in his com 
pany. Each lieutenant chose some out- 
standing man in his company to set up 
the campaign and organize it. There wer 
two unexpected chances to talk to the 
student soldiers and sailors in out-door 
muster meetings and local speakers had 
about ten minutes with them each time 
This was supplemented by some rousiny 
soldier and sailor oratory, mostly im 
promptu, in the barracks. The S.A.T.( 
and navy men responded splendidly, sub 
scribing $9,870.75. The women of the col 
lege, about 540 in number, made a sub 
scription that represented sacrifice, also, 
for their total was $6,400, an average of 
about $12. Some of the donors of $25 
are already engaged on special jobs to 
make their gifts without calling on “dad.” 
The non-military group subscribed about 
$660 the first day and expected to put it 
up to $1,000. The faculty and employe 
group worked out its gift on an appor 
tionment basis and subscribed $12,275 in a 
day. That sum grew the next day to 
$13,000. 

Phillips Exeter Academy pledged the 
first day $3,575. Fifty students earning 
their way through school averaged $10 

Princeton’s total has reached $53,153 
The last word from Yale was $73,000 

A young woman in a Kentucky school, 
who had lost a brother at Chateau-Thierry, 
said: “I don’t want our quota to be eas) 
to make.” 
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\ dozen or more girls from the Univer- 
sity of Washington have been working on 
the night shift at one of the shipyards in 
order to earn their money for the cam- 
paign. They work from 11 P.M. to7 A.M. 
. E. Graves, of the Colored Depart- 
ment, writes: “Ninety per cent of the stu- 
dents in our schools are working their 
way through in some degree. Less than 
one-tenth of per cent come from 
homes where the parents are earning one 
thousand dollars a year. Their gifts, then, 
must represent a sacrifice of everything 
that is extra in their school life, yet 
they are frequently giving from $15 to 
$25. One young man at the Florida A. & 
M. College, after having pledged $5, 
raised the pledge substantially and as he 
did so he said, ‘Good-bye movies and 
lunch counter.’ The gifts of colored stu 
dents will exceed $30,000.” 

Noteworthy colored student gifts: How- 
ard, $2000; West Virginia Institute, 200 
students, over $1,000; Prairie View, Texas, 
$1,050, with $6000 already paid, and Lin- 
coln Institute, Missouri, $500, 

Haskell Indian Institute has given $1,200. 
\s Indian students in government schools 
have their money held in trust by the 
United States Government, this is a very 
large gift. 

Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, has 
raised its subscription to $15,000, which is 
an average of $30 per girl. Some girls 
gave their diamond rings, others gave up 
evening dresses and many others gave up 
Thanksgiving and Christmas trips. 

An exceptional gift is that from 75 
faculty and students in Nebraska Uni- 
versity Medical School, who gave $5,000. 

The Western Kentucky Normal School 
students were scattered in their homes be- 
cause of the epidemic. By the long range 
firing method of letters, replies to date 
have brought in $800. 

At Creighton University (Catholic) half 
the student body subscribed $5,600 in 
twenty minutes, the janitress giving $10. 

At Oklahoma A. & M. three S.A.T.C. 
men in one rooming house talked it over 
and decided to give $50 each. “A Fifty 
Dollar Brigade” was started and a paper 
posted on the Bulletin Board where any 
might sign up for that sum. This insti- 
tution went “over the top” 130 per cent, 
subscribing $10,500.¢ 

New Mexico Military Institute, which 
last year gave $700, pledged $2,000. Twelve 
men pledged fifteen days’ pay each and 
one company of 250 men pledged twenty 
days’ pay each. ; 

At Mt. Morris College, Illinois, 35 boys 
and 95 girls subscribed $1,300 and their 
college president has set aside two days 
in which the students can earn their 
pledges. Most of them expect to help 
farmers husk corn. 

_ Desiring to have every college in its ter- 
ritory subscribe, the Southeastern Depart- 
ment asked the North Carolina School for 
Feeble Minded to pledge $25. They sub- 
scribed $28.50, ; 

At Phillips Andover Academy, fifteen 
students pledged $1,100; a two-hour can- 
vass following the public meeting secured 
pledges amounting to $5,000. 

We might add scores of other similar 
reports, all in the same tone of victori- 
ous achievement and sacrifice. The 
slogan “Universal Giving for Universal 
Service” has been justified by this 
unanimous response from over twelve 
hundred schools and colleges of all 
grades and creeds. May we not expect 
that the students of America will con- 
tinue to unite their efforts for high 
ideals and worthy goals of effort? 
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Learning to Pray 


By WILLIAM McE. MILLER 


HEN A MAN goes to a new 

country to make his home there, 

one of his first tasks is to learn 
the language of that country. Just so 
with one who has entered upon -the 
Christian life. In the act of becoming 
a Christian he has become a citizen of 
a new country—the Kingdom of God 
on earth—and the language of this 
kingdom is prayer. It should be the 
earnest and lifelong purpose of every 
son of God to master the language in 
which he can speak to his Father. All 
true Christians want to pray, but to 
most of us prayer comes hard. Some- 
times it seems mere talking into the air, 
and even when we are sure our Father 
is listening we are embarrassed to 
know what to say to Him. 

When troubled thus about prayer, it 
is well to remind ourselves that prayer 
is the language every Christian may 
learn. Some may be more apt pupils 
than others, but no one is barred from 
sharing the priceless privileges of com- 
munion with the Father. When the 
disciples saw Jesus pray, they felt he 
had mastered the art of prayer to an 
extent they had never witnessed be- 
fore, and by common consent they said: 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” And He did. 

If prayer is communion with our 
Father, of course we may practise it in 
many different ways. We may meet 
with others, and together worship God. 
We may lift up our hearts to Him in 
some moment of sudden need, or we 
may go apart for times of regular and 
more prolonged fellowship, as Daniel 
did when he knelt in his room three 
times each day. While all prayer is 
important, it will be principally with 
the regular times of private prayer that 
the suggestions here made will have 
to do. 

(1) We make preparations before 
speaking to men; how much more im- 
portant is it that we prepare to meet 
our God. And it is not so much the 
prayer which He would have us pre- 
pare as our own hearts. Above every- 
thing else we must be striving to live 
lives free from sin. There can be no 
prayer so long as sin is willingly hid- 
den in the heart. It is the pure of heart 
who shall see and speak to God. 

(2) As one comes to prayer, it is 
well to consider how important is the 
business he is undertaking. He is keep- 
ing an appointment with a great God. 
He is opening his heart to his Father, 
that there may flow into it the rich 
stream of divine life, without which his 
own spiritual life must die. He has it 
in his power, in these moments of pray- 
er, to strengthen and bless his friends 
all over the world, as well as to accom- 
plish tasks that cannot be performed 
unless he prays. 

(3) Such important business should 
be carried on at regular times each day. 
Certainly at the beginning and at the 
close of the day we should come to 
God in prayer, and some find it most 


helpful to have also a fixed time at the 
middle of the day’s work. The impor- 
tance of regularity cannot be over-em- 
phasized, for prayer must become a 
habit, as much as eating is a habit. We 
must come to prayer with as fresh a 
mind as possible. It may be that habits 
of study and sleep will have to be rear- 
ranged so that God may be given the 
best. It is also important that the time 
for prayer be ample and unhurried. A 
three-minute visit with a friend is apt 
to be unsatisfactory; so, also, the time 
we spend with God must be long 
enough for us to withdraw the mind 
from everything else and to offer Him 
our worship and our petitions. Cer- 
tainly twenty minutes a day is the least 
we should spend with our Father, and 
some experienced men of prayer like 
Wesley and Hudson Taylor found it 
necessary sometimes to spend hours. 
Be sure that all sense of rush is put 
aside, that God’s voice may be heard. 

(4) Whenever possible it is well to 
be alone in the times of private prayer. 
It is hard to open the heart fully to God 
if any one else is present. Jesus said: 
“Enter into thine inner chamber, and, 
having shut thy door, pray.” Some- 
times it may be necessary to go out 
into the night to be by one’s self. Jesus 
had to get up before daylight and climb 
a mountain to escape the crowd. But 
he met God out there. One should also 
try to be free from possible interrup 
tions. The coming of some one into the 
room, or the knocking at a locked door, 
is fatal to the spirit of prayer. At times 
when one cannot escape from others, he 
must learn to shut the door of his heart, 
and there commune with God. 

(5) As soon as the hour for praye: 
comes, waste no time in getting started 
It is in these first moments that Satan 
tries hardest to turn one’s mind away 
from prayer. A plan should be worked 
out in advance for spending the time. 
and this plan must be followed with all 
the vigor possible. 

(6) Before beginning to play, th« 
violinist tunes his instrument. Just so 
one who would pray must tune his 
heart to God before he can speak to 
Him or hear His voice. At the time of 
the Morning Watch it is well to read 
the Bible first and pray afterward, for 
the Bible brings one near to God. It 
may be found helpful to repeat to one’s 
self verses from the great hymns: 
“Tesus, Lover of My Soul”; “O Love, 
That Wilt Not Let Me Go”; “Just as 
I Am”; “There Is a Green Hill Far 
Away,” and so forth. Having thus 
brought one’s self into the spirit of 
prayer, wait a moment in silence before 
God before beginning to pray. Recog- 
nize His presence, think who He is, 
and who you are, and what you are do 
ing, remaining a moment in quiet wor- 
ship. “Be still,” He says, “and know 
that I am God.” Then while the heart 
is attuned to Him, before the mind be- 
gins to wander, speak to Him in prayer. 








A Student's Note Book 


WO men who are close to our 

Student Association work have re- 
cently come back from “over there.” 
Kk. T. Colton, after six or eight 
months in Russia as national secretary, 
has returned in order to get patched 
up physically after his trying experi- 
ences, and also that he might help for 
a time at the home base in organizing 
adequate support for the Association's 
outposts which are now multiplying on 
Russian territory. C. D. Hurrey has 
just returned from Italy, where he held 
an important post with the Red Tri- 
angle among Italian troops and the pris- 
oners of war. It is welcome news that 
he can take up again his vigorous lead- 
ership of the Committee on Friendly Re- 
lations with Foreign Students. 

* * * 

he sudden death of Howard Arnold 
Walter, in Lahore, India, comes as a 
great shock to his many friends in this 
country. Mr. Walter had only been in 
India a few weeks after a furlough in 
this country, during which time the 
circle of his friends was greatly en- 
larged. On the way back to India he 
traveled part of the time with Frank 
3uchman and Sherry Day in codpera- 
tion with Sherwood Eddy’s recent evan- 
gelistic meetings. Last year he spent 
several weeks at Princeton in deepening 
the foreign missionary interests of the 
\ssociation and was one of the most 
helpful leaders of the Northfield Stu- 
dent Conference. Through his death 
the missionary cause in India suffers a 
severe loss, as his years of study of Mo- 
hammedanism had qualified him for 
unique leadership. Of the large num- 
ber of men who have gone out from our 
student work to the foreign missionary 
field few combined personal winsome- 
ness and intellectual vigor in such a 
promising way. In our human reckon- 
ings we can ill afford the loss of such a 
man, especially at such an hour. 

He had a gift of clear, forceful and 
scholarly writing which made him a 
welcome contributor to Christian peri- 
odicals, both in India and in America. 
This gift is happily expressed in his 
poems, a volume of which is published 
under the title, “My Creed.” The 
poem of the same name, which it seems 
fitting to reprint here, has appealed to 
young men and women throughout the 
world, and the lasting influence of its 
idealism will be a worthy memorial of 
a rare Christian spirit. 


MY CREED 
“IT would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those 
who care; 
would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer. 
[ would be brave, for there is much to 
dare. 
| would be friend of all—the foe—the 
friendless ; 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 
1 would be humble, for I know my weak- 
ness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love 
and lift.” 
* * * 


A certain secretary keeps a row of 
pamphlets on the table between himself 
and anyone coming into his office. After 
waiting on his visitor he has the habit 
of asking him to take one of the pam- 
phlets, leaving it to the man to choose 
for himself. He says that a man’s choice 
is frequently an indication of his spir- 
itual development, or of his hunger for 
spiritual things. Recently a mountain 


‘boy revealed himself to be a real leader 


by his choice of the pan:phlets at this 
secretary's table. It is to be hoped 
that all Associations are making full use 
of the extensive list of helpful books and 
pamphlets which are available through 
the War Work Council. 


* * * 


All who have come in contact with 
the increasingly valuable work of the 
College Board of the Presbyterian 
Church rejoice in the final union of that 
Board with the Education Board under 
the name of the General Education 
Board. This took place on November 
Ist. At that time also it was announced 
that Dr. Edgar T. Hill, of McCormick 
Seminary, had accepted the General 
Secretaryship of this Board. Dr. Hill 
will, therefore, take up the work for 
Presbyterian students which Dr. Joseph 
P. Cochrane carried forward for so 
many years. It is most fortunate that 
Dr. Hill can begin his work at this time 
when new opportunities in the colleges 
call for the best thought and effort of 
all agencies cooperating in this field. 
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It is encouraging to know that a 
large and increasing number of school 
masters take an active interest in the 
school Associations. Their opportunity 
for training future leaders in the 
Church is well stated in a statement by 
Dr. Meigs, of The Hill, which I have 
recently noted in Walter R. Bowie's 
“The Master of the Hill.” “The fellows 
who are Christian leaders,” declared 
Dr. Meigs, “should be as carefully 
trained as football and baseball captains, 
and great stress should be laid upon 
these pivotal members of the spiritual 
forces of the school.” The best possible 
way for a master to train these school 
leaders is through a teachers’ training 
class as described in the last issue. 

* * * 


Aaron Tosh, a former Mercersburg 
boy, left his course in the Theological 
Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., and was 
accepted by the War Work Council for 
work in Italy. Upon arriving there his 
work began with a real baptism of fire. 
Just before he reached the front, Lieu- 
tenant McKee, who had been in charge 
of the Red Cross work of the Italian 
Army, was killed by a shell. No min- 
ister was available, and when it was dis- 
covered that Tosh had been in the sem- 
inary he was called upon to read the 
funeral service. The service was held 
two miles back of the front line with 
shells coming so thick that the words 
could not be heard. Needless to say, 
Tosh had ample evidence of the fact 
that the life of the secretary overseas 
is not spent in quiet seclusion. 


A Secretary's Rewards 


O those who are giving their lives or 

their money to meet the call for the 
Association service, it will be gratifying to 
know of the encouraging results that in- 
dividual secretaries are reporting. A few 
such instances follow: 

“One of the boys told a cook in mess 
hall the other day that his folks did not 
care for him, the fellows sort of shun him 
and that he feels that about the only friend 
he has is the “Y’ man. Another came to 
me and had me write a letter to the: moth 
er of the girl with whom he used to go, 
the girl having died from influenza. 

“One of the boys called me aside. 1! 
walked beat with him until 10 o’clock, for 
I knew something was on his mind. At 
last he asked me to pray for his father, 
who was to undergo a serious operation. 

“Another came to me the other night and 
said he didn’t care whether he was dead 
or alive. I had noticed that he was ‘down 
in the mouth’ so took him aside and we 
talked nearly an hour. He was all cheered 
up by that time, and since then he can’t be 
with me too much. Still another said to 
a person outside of the college, ‘I'd swear 
by that “Y” man any time.’ 

“The President says that our program 
is great and is a genuine rescue ship. Gov- 
ernment control has swamped the regular 
college religious schedule, and they have 
seen no help in sight. He says, however, 
that through our organization, which has 
army endorsement and the favor of the 
officers in charge, they have a way out 
and a big way out. He is enthusiastic.” 

“I am urging 100 per cent as the only 
worthy standard for Bible Class work. 
At —, — asked what I thought was a 
good standard, and when I said 100 per 
cent he said it-floored him, because he had 
been feeling pretty good that he had 27 
out of 50 men enrolled. The next day he 
told me he had decided to change his 
standard and work until he had everybody 
enrolled.” 

“Last Sunday night I was preparing to 
retire. I thought of perhaps a dozen or 
more men that I was sure were in a game 
of poker or craps, so I went back to the 
camp and there found as I expected. So | 
told them that as they could not go to 
church I had better come to them, so | 
read a scripture lesson and we discussed 
it together, after which we had a prayer 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. I then told 
them they could resume the game if they 
wanted to, but they replied that they 
guessed they did not want to, invited me 
back and said they were glad I came.” 


Asilomar 


OTWITHSTANDING _- the © short 

Christmas vacation provided for in 
the schedule of the S. A. T. C., 
the student conference will be held 
at Asilomar, California, as usual. The 
conference for student delegations will 
be short—December 26-30, inclusive. 
It is hoped, however, that a good attend- 
ance can be secured for this period. This 
is bound to be a unique conference, as it 
is the first one ever held of American stu- 
dents in uniform. Coming as it does soon 
after the signing of the armistice, it af- 
fords an opportunity for student leaders 
of that section to take counsel together 
concerning the days ahead. Among the 
leaders announced for the conference is 
David R. Porter of New York. 

Prior to the student conference the 
S. A. T. C. secretaries of the Western De- 
partment will meet in conference Decem- 
ber 21-25 for a discussion of their prob- 
lems and the program for the next year. 
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News and Views 


The conversion of 
College our colleges so com- 
Chapels pletely into military 
camps has_ seriously 


affected chapel services. While many 
colleges have gone forward with their 
regular chapel services, on the assump- 
tion that they were part of the regular 
ind nermal college life which the War 
Department had no intention of dis- 
rupting, a larger number have given up 
laily chapel entirely. Only those who 
have known what a potent influence 
these services have had in the perma- 


nent values of a college course will 
fully understand what a serious loss 
t has been to discontinue them. It is 


nteresting to learn that at Grinnell 
‘-hapel services have now been resumed. 
Harvard has set a precedent that might 
well be followed in many colleges. In 
ther days the chapel service has always 
veen held in the morning, but now, with 
supervised study beginning at 7 :20 P.M. 
n various lecture halls, the chapel 
uthorities have fixed a daily service of 
wayer for 7-7:15 P.M. President 
Shanklin, of Wesleyan, has this strong 
‘onviction: “If, as we believe, a posi- 
tive Christian faith is essential for the 
highest tone of morals in any commu 
lity, it follows that there should be a 
roper use of the religious inspiration 
which such services provide. Education 
n the new world to which we are look 
ng cannot be worthily conceived unless 
t includes the training of the char- 
icter as well as of the intellect. Fac- 
ng the new world problems of recon- 
struction it behooves us to provide every 
nstrumentality that will help our col- 
ege trained men to make Jesus the most 
eal thing in the world.” 


Singing takes a 
prominent place in the 
program at Trinity 
College, North Caro- 
lina. The chapel service is planned to 
develop community singing and also to 
ourish a devotional spirit. The Army 
as charge of the singing one day and 
the college the next, the Association co- 
yperating with both. An orchestra helps 
zreatly in making it a success. This has 
i suggestion which might be followed 
nm many other places. The army au- 
thorities have taken great pains to en- 
ourage singing among the soldiers and 
ailors. Nowhere is this value under- 
tood better than in the colleges, where 
very student knows the power of Alma 
Mater to establish a corporate spirit. 
Why should not the Church and the As- 
sociation make more of this great force? 
Songs of high idealism and of true devo- 
tional spirit are enjoyed by everyone. 
We have learned, however, that the 
ight kind of leadership is essential to 
May it not be that the Associ- 
ition, by developing leaders for song 
services, can start new traditions in 
every college and make its song services 
hoth popular and of real influence in 
uilding Christian character ? 


A Singing 
Army 


uccess 
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One of the publi- 
Friend or cations on the sex 
Enemy education problems 


of the soldier, which 
has played a large part in promoting 
clean living in the Army, is the pam- 
phiet entitled “Friend or Enemy,” which 
Dr. Exner first prepared for the sol- 
diers on the Mexican border. This pam- 
phlet has made an exceptionally deep 
impression because it not only portrays 
the seriousness of the physical conse- 
quences of immorality but also brings 
out the great positive values of sex in 
an inspiring way and offers practical 
suggestions for a fight for clean man- 
hood. The following expression of ap- 
preciation is typical of a great many 
which the author has received: 
“To-night I found a copy of your book- 
let, ‘Friend or Enemy,’ in my barracks and 
read it through. I have never read any- 
thing on this subject which has so im- 
pressed me by its wonderful portrayal in 
regard to one’s ideals.‘ What I have read 
to-night will help me in the fight, which 
is real indeed. | am merely one of many 
atoms, but I express to you my apprecia- 
tion of the good you are trying to accom- 
polish. Your words have helped me to real- 
ize more fully what ideals really should 
be, and that ideals are concrete and not 
abstract. The ideal you are trying to instil 
is, I believe, the noblest of all ideals.” 


The pamphlet has gone through seven 
editions, in which 2,450,000 copies have 
been printed. 


In the days ahead, 
A Call for the slur that America 
Mental Effort has colleges and 


schools, but no educa- 
tion, must be denied by such a sincere 
and earnest devotion to study as our 
\merican colleges have not seen in 
days past. The college parasite should 
not be tolerated in any institution—his 
influence is undesirable, he lowers the 
standards of the group in which he 
moves. 

Great conflicts are yet to be waged 
and American college men should be 
prepared. Enemies of the common good 
will arise inside as well as outside our 
national borders, and the weapons 
needed to combat them successfully are 
not “TNT” and guns but rather keen 
intellects and wide sympathies. 

Shall American college men remain 
indifferent to the rise of Bolshevism 
throughout the world? Shall they seek 
to discover and analyze the elements in 
this social doctrine that appeal to the 
great masses of mankind, to the end 
that its fallacies may be made appar- 
ent; or shall they merely heap abuse 
upon the heads of those who follow the 
red flag? American college men are 
purported to be the future leaders of 
this country’s life and thought, and if 
they fail as men of trained intellects 
and real convictions, guided by thought 
and not by prejudice, where shall we 
look for our leaders? 

What a joy it would be to walk into 
a fraternity house and find a group in 
a heated discussion on the meaning of 
the League of Nations, the problems in- 
volved and the practicability of such a 
scheme. Certainly it would not be ask- 


ing too much of American college men 
to expect just that thing from them. 

The maxim, “Don’t let study inter- 
fere with your education,” is a bad 
one and should be abolished forever. 
The men who have contributed most to 
this world have been those who persist- 
ently whipped themselves to their tasks. 
The biographies of great men show us 
that there is no royal road to success. 


In organizing the 
Association work in 
the Students’ Army 
Training Corps of one 
Eastern university, the secretary found 
that the only men he could rely upon 
were boys who last year were active in 
school Associations. Several of these 
had been delegates at the Blairstown 
Conference. These boys saw the im- 
portance of making their influence 
count for Christ from the very first 
Freshman day and appreciated the im- 
portance of helping to create a corpo- 
rate consciousness—a university morale 
—conducive to character and service. 
[f these boys had not actually received 
training in such leadership before they 
left school they would not so naturally 
have taken up the work at college. 

The work of the International Com- 
mittee among school boys is this year 
being supervised by William McE. Mil- 
ler. As many State Committees are 
without secretaries two other special 
workers of the International Commit 
tee are visiting schools, C. A. Williams 
in Southern schools and in the Cen- 
tral Atlantic States, Elliott Speer, a 
son of Robert E. Speer. 


In the Prepara- 
tory Schools 


More secretaries are 
employed in the Stu- 
dent Association work 
than ever before. One 
hundred and fifty secretaries was the 
greatest number reported before the 
war. Now there are more than 350. 
This is due in large measure to the 
prompt cooperation of the War Work 
Council in guaranteeing to finance the 
needed secretaries when the Govern- 
ment took over the colleges. By recent 
action of the War Work Council, they 
will provide half-time secretaries for 
S.A.T.C. units of 125 or 250 men and 
secretaries for one-third time for points 
of 100 or more. In many cases these 
secretaries will be faculty or business 
men who are also maintaining their for 
mer relationships. In some cases sec- 
retaries will give full time and the bal- 
ance of their salary will be provided by 
local agencies. The sending of these 
secretaries to these smaller institutions 
has been welcomed by college authori- 
ties everywhere. Many institutions are 
learning for the first time the help 
which an employed secretary can be to 
the undergraduate leaders of the Asso- 
ciation and to the whole student body. 
It is not too much to hope that meas- 
ures will be taken by the local Associa- 
tions and college authorities to con- 
tinue the employment of secretaries 
after the war. Should this be the case 
it will be one of the most important and 
far-reaching results of the Association 
work in the S.A.T.C. 


Increase in 
Employed 


Secretaries 
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A GOOD DAY'S WORK 


British Student Conference 
Impressions 
By GALE SEAMAN 


Tr WAS MY privilege, along with 

Ray Legate, recently General Secre- 

tary at the University of Mississippi, 
now Activities Secretary for the War 
Work Council in the United Kingdom, 
to visit the annual conference of the 
British Student Movement in July this 
year. 

To an American, the first impression 
received in attending this conference 
is the beauty and charm and suitable 
character of the place, Swanwick in 
Derbyshire. Here one wishes he had 
descriptive powers, so he could tell in 
impressive phrases about the green 
fields, the big shady trees, the hedge 
rows, the inviting walks in every direc- 
tion, the commodious buildings, the gar- 
dens, and the beautiful country scenery 
for miles around, as you get the views 
from the hilltop back of “The Hayes,” 
which is the “Big House” of the con- 
ference grounds. In this house the par- 
lors, executive offices, dining rooms, 
and certain living rooms are located. 
There is another large dormitory build- 
ing and an auditorium. In peace times 
they have so many delegates they are 
forced to put up tents for men. 

The conference registers both men 
and women delegates. The Christian 
student work in Great Britain is not a 
part of the Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
organizations as in America; it is en- 
tirely distinct, known as the British Stu- 
dent Movement, and in its organization 
and field are included all students and 
teachers of the colleges in the British 
Isles. This year the women delegates 
noticeably outnumbered the men, though 
there were a few dozen men—returned 
soldiers, clergymen, and missionaries, 
foreign students, and men excused from 
army service—about three hundred del- 
egates as compared with eight hundred 
in peace time. There are some advan- 
tages in having both men and women 
students in the same conference, though 
perhaps as an American who has visited 
Lake Geneva, Estes Park, Northfield, 
Seabeck, and Asilomar, I was prejudiced 
in favor of separate conferences. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN S. A. T. C 


\nother impression quickly registered 
is that of the youthfulness and popu- 
larity of Tissington Tatlow, for twenty- 
one years the General Secretary of the 
Movement. I remember distinctly hear- 
ing him speak at a Life Work meeting 


at Lake Geneva in 1901. Unless my 
mathematics are out of date, that 1s 
seventeen years ago. He seems no 


older—in fact, he is probably the most 
active in mind and body of anyone at 
Swanwick. His scholarly study of the 
field and its religious problems com- 
mands the respect of students, faculties, 
and church leaders. Tatlow mixes free- 
ly and with sincerity and naturalness 
leads in much of the conference sport. 
The British may be slow to catch some 
of our jokes, but I witnessed more fun 
and heard more noise at Swanwick than 
at either Lake Geneva or Asilomar. 
There is a refreshing insistence upon 
student initiative and leadership in all 
things. The Student Movement has a 
representative general committee from 
all parts of Great Britain. Then with- 
in this, yet separate in organization, is 
an executive group. Both the commit- 
tee and the executive are evidently 
more than figure-head bodies. The 
General Secretary advises and works 
with them closely and they regard him 
as their representative in the field. 
One is deeply impressed with the 
amount of time spent each day at Swan- 
wick in united prayer and meditation— 
I think we must honestly admit more 
time than we hurried Americans give 
to such spiritual exercise. There were 
a number of personalities among the 
delegates and leaders who infused a 
prayerful, deep, spiritual quality into all 


the program of the conference. This 
spirit was contagious. 
The Swanwick conference differs 


widely from our conferences in its plan. 
In reality they have three conferences, 
covering in all about three weeks. The 
first is a Bible and mission conference, 
including study, conferences, and cer- 
tain addresses. The second is the gen- 
eral conference for inspiration, fellow- 
ship, and prayer. The third division is 
for officers’ training. There are ob- 
viously some advantages and some dis- 
advantages in this plan over our confer- 
ences which combine all these features. 





5:15 P.M 
BUILDING THEIR OWN BARRACKS 


Maintaining Student Initiative 


T Dartmouth, under the leadership of 
i the remnant of last year’s cabinet, an 
election was held for a Student Advisory 
Council. This Council meets once a week 
with the Secretary to plan the entire work 
just as the Cabinet did before the war. 
This Council is, by democratic vote, given 
the right to fill vacancies. There are two 
members from each military company. The 
secretary, R. J. Richardson, writes: “We 
have not in many years had so interested 
and effective work by students as this 
plan has made possible under the S.A.T.C.” 


The organization of volunteer workers 
has been worked out in a simple yet prac- 
tical way at the University of Wisconsin. 
One secretary of the staff has been re- 
sponsible for the whole program in four 
or five companies. For each company 
there is associated with him a volunteer 
business man, a “Big Brother,” and one 
“Y” councilman, an enlisted man elected by 
the company. These Councilmen are to 
cooperate with the “Big Brothers” and the 
“Y” secretary particularly in the matter of 
Bible discussion groups. They report to 
the General Secretary weekly on Satur- 
day morning, where the whole “Y” pro- 
gram is frankly discussed. The collegi- 
ate councilmen meet him at nine o'clock 
and the vocational at ten o’clock. This 
plan can be adapted to any situation. 


At Princeton, inner circle groups from 
each of the Military and Naval Companies 
meet daily for prayer. There are fifty or 
more men in these groups, and as the 
groups become too large, they are split up 
into smaller units. A War Emergency 
Committee is being formed from repre- 
sentatives of these groups, which will head 
up the Y. M. C. A. work on the campus. 


At the University of Nebraska the As- 
sociation work presents a true example of 
an indigenous movement. _Dating from 
inspirations received at Northfield and 
Geneva last year, a single student has so 
communicated his enthusiasm that an in- 
tensive and sweeping movement is on 
there. A university professor meets weekly 
fifty-three students in a normal* training 
class. An athletic program is under way. 
Secretaries are keeping in the background. 
Large audiences greeted “Dad” Elliott in 
recent addresses there, and a very large 
percentage became “War Roll Men.” 

Student initiative is fundamental to the 
vitality of the Student Movement. The 
above instances show convincingly that 
with proper thought and effort, it can be 
made fully effective this year. 
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A Banner School Association 


TITHOUT any discrimination against 
W the many other school Associations 
hat are doing splendid work and pressing 
toward the goal, it must be admitted, in 
he face of reports and general facts gath- 


*® ered, that the Y. M. C. A. of the Fitzger- 


ld and Clarke School at Tullahoma, Ten- 
nessee, is among the leaders in its work 
this year. The Association under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of James H. Felts, 
Ir., its president, is justly proud of having 

very boy in school, about one hundred, 
enrolled in its membership. They have 
paid their full year’s membership dues, 

10, which is another good record. Every 
member is enrolled in a voluntary Bible 
study class. These Bible classes are led 
by advanced students, and the leaders meet 
n a normal training class conducted by 
me of the masters, Mr. Fitzgerald. Fully 
eighty-five per cent of the Y. M. C. A. 
membership are active members, and they 
ill attend the regular weekly devotional 

1eeting—which is held at a time when 
they do not have to go or give an account 

the time if spent otherwise—another 
very noteworthy record. The programs 
vere made out and posted for the whol 
term. 

The boys are reading good up-to-date 
\ssociation literature. A goodly number 
ire cultivating the “Morning Watch” habit. 
The cabinet and group leaders meet weekly 
for discussion, meditation and prayer con- 
erning the best interests of their fellow 
students. They are planning to give due 
time and consideration to mission study. 
Plans are already being formulated that 
will insure a good delegation to the Stu- 
dent Conference at Blue Ridge next sum- 
mer. 

With such a comprehensive program for 
the Association and such enthusiasm as is 
manifested in carrying it out, one 1s not 
surprised that the school set a great pace 
n giving to the United War Work Cam- 
paign. Every boy in school gave some- 
thing. The average was over five dollars. 
t is no surprise that all other school ac- 
tivities are on a boom, and that the team 
has defeated every opponent on the grid- 

ft so far this year. This being a mili- 
tary school, the boys are eagerly prepar- 

‘ to be good soldiers of Uncle Sam; but 

ey are not neglecting the one supreme 
matter of life, that of building strong 
manly Christian characters in order to be 

orthy citizens of a Christian nation and 

Christian world 


Sex Education Program 


\s previously announced, Dr. Exner has 
een authorized by the Committee on Ed- 
cation and Training to take entire charge 
f the program of Sex Education in the 
Ss. A. T. C. Despite the great difficulty 
f securing the high grade men needed to 

present this important subject with Chris- 
tian idealism, Dr. Exner has secured nine 
lecturers for this work. They will cover 
is many as possible of the S. A. T. C. 
oints before Christmas 

Attendance at these lectures is required. 
he local Secretary is kept advised of the 
probable arrival of a lecturer. At the 
ame time the Commandant receives offi- 
ial notification from Washington. -This 
nsures proper arrangements so that a 
uster can be held very soon after the 

turer is on the ground. 

In view of plans for demobilization of 

the S. A. T. C. in the near future, it is 
orthy of note that word has’been re- 
eived from Washington to push forward 
ith this program regardless of demobili- 
ition plans 
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THE ASSOCIATION BUILDING AT COIMBRA, PORTUGAL 


Students of the World 


On June 20th was dedicated the recently 
erected home of the Student Christian As- 
sociation of Coimbra, Portugal. This is e 
splendidly equipped, modern structure, pro- 
vided with dormitory, gymnasium and ten- 
nis courts. Myron A. Clark of Rio de 
Janeiro, secretary of the International Com- 
mittee, is the founder of the Coimbra 
Association, which already has a member- 
ship of over 150. The secretary is W. H. 
Stallings. There is a registration of ap- 
proximately 1,000 students in the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra, and the enrollment in the 
normal school and Lyceum there makes the 
number of students constituting the field 
for this Association at least double that 
represented by the university alone. 


Col. Thomas H. Birch, American Minis- 
ter to Portugal, presided at the impressive 
dedication exercises. With him came a 
party of eighteen prominent men, including 
the leading members of the Diplomatic 
Corps in Lisbon. Remarks were also made 
concerning the character of the Association 
work in their respective countries by the 
Brazilian Ambassador, Dr. Gastas da 
Cunha, and the French Minister, Mr. E. 
Daeschner. The following words of the 
Brazilian Ambassador are significant: 


‘“‘When I first heard of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Brazil, I felt it my duty to hold myself 
aloof from it, from suspicions of its prose- 
lyting character, as I am a devout Roman 
Catholic; but as I came to know more about 
its work and came into contact with its 
leaders, I became an enthusiastic sup- 
porter.”’ 


The Women Students’ Foyer in Geneva, 
Switzerland, has outgrown its quarters and 
moved into a large house in Avenue Henri 
Dunaud. The membership of the Foyer in- 
cludes representatives of twelve different 
nationalities. 

Among the victims of the influenza epl- 
demic was Vishwas Ramual Karmarkar, the 
President of the Union of Christian Students 
of India in America. This Christian leader 
was a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical School, and was serving 
his interneship at the Allegheny Hospital at 
Pittsburgh. His death is a great loss to 
those who knew him, and ends a career 
which promised exceptional usefulness to 
his people. His father was a graduate of 
Yale, and his mother, who was also a medi- 
cal missionary in India, had just taken 
leave of her son after spending a year in 
this country in postgraduate work. Dur- 
ing his student days at the University of 
Pennsylvania he found time, along with his 
strenuous course, to make missionary ad- 
dresses every Sabbath, as well as during 
the week. We wish to extend to the Indian 
students in America our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their loss. 


Reports that come to us from the Ger- 
man Student Movement indicate that the 
Christian students of that nation have been 
awake to the opportunities for service cre- 
ated by the War. The Secretary of the 
Student Movement, Dr. Niedermeyer, and 
his assistant, Pastor Mann, were both pres- 
ent at Lake Mohonk in 1913. Dr. Nieder- 
meyer has in operation fifteen large offices 
located in ten different places, employing 
hundreds of workers with a budget of be- 
tween twenty and thirty million marks 
The Movement is rendering a great service 
to German students who are prisoners of 
war, chiefly through the provision of text- 
books and libraries in the prison camps 
This work is directed by a committee com- 
posed of all the directors of the German 
universities. Most significant is its work 
for the prisoners of war in Germany. One 
hundred thousand Russian primers have 
been printed for the educational work. 

Different offices direct the work for the 
students in the German armies and another 
group handles the sending of gifts to the 
students in the field. Another enterprise 
carried on is the conduct of ‘Soldiers’ 
Homes” somewhat similar to our “huts.” 

During the war the German Student 
Union has established its own publishing 
house to furnish the large number of books 
and periodicals to be distributed. A new 
publication, ‘“‘Die Hochschule,” has been 
started to supplement “Die Furche,” the 
more positively Christian organ of the 
Movement. 

A group of fifteen students sailed from 
Siam late last year for the United States, 
to enter American educational institutions, 
with a view to qualifying in the professions 
of law, medicine and civil engineering. 

Vice Consul Hansen points out that a 
number of Siamese students who have al- 
ready graduated from American colleges 
and engineering schools are now employed 
by their own Government on important 
public works, and that among students who 
came to the United States last year were 
four holders of King’s scholarships, who 
will be educated at the expense of the 
Siamese Government. 

Evidence of dynamic power present in a 
conference in China is shown by the fol- 
lowing: “In a lively testimony meeting, stu- 
dent after student bore testimony to the 
new working of God’s spirit in their lives 
and a new determination to live for Christ. 
One teacher who was a leader in the con- 
ference said, ‘I have been a Christian for 
over eight years, and God has been punish- 
ing me for sin in my life. I have never won 
anyone for Christ and have tried to keep 
my parents from knowing that I was a 
Christian, but I now take a vow before 
this conference that I am going to win two 
men through personal work. I have picked 
two men, and if I have not won them be- 
fore next year’s conference I will not dare 
stand before you.’ ”’ 











From Our Mail 


Wider Scope of Service—‘‘The Y. M. C. A 
has always been an important factor in col- 


lege life. Its functions and means of ser- 
vice have always been growing. Some of 


its activities such as negro work and night 
have had to be dropped this year 
ind other things have been taken up. Since 
the student body has so materially changed 
the ways of serving it have changed. The 
students also are taking more advantage of 
the ‘Y’s’ services. 


34 hools 


“In the last two weeks 27,000 sheets of 
writing paper have been given out. An 
iverage of 508 letters leave the ‘Y’ hut 
each day. The ‘Y’ furnishes pen, ink, paper, 


and a table to write on. After the letter is 
written the stamp to mail it can be bought 
in the hut. Then all one has to do is to drop 
the letter in the box and the deed is done 
It is expected now that at any time ‘Bobby’ 
will announce that all one has to do is give 
the name and address of the one to whom 
he wishes to write and the ‘Y’ will do the 
rest! 

“The ‘Y’ is to be altered and 
the auditorium is to be levelled and made 
into a writing room and the balconies in 
the lobby are to be extended all around the 
,uditorium. Undoubtedly the ‘Y’ this year 
will be the center of the student life in 
leisure hours 

‘““All men that have ever 
sort of play or think they 

3obby’ at any convenient 
to be a large 


Heel,”’ 


enlarged— 


acted in 
can act 
time. There is 
number of shows here.’ 


North 


any 


see 


song 
“The Tar 
Carolina. 
\ letter from Secretary ‘‘Bobby’’ Wunsch 
shows he is meeting this sort of apprecia- 
tion more than half way. He says: 


University of 


“The Y. M. C. A. here has never had a 
greater opportunity to serve the men—as a 
body of men and as individuals In my 
whole college experience I have never 
known men who were as hungry as these 
fellows for the life that the Association is 
giving them. There are those, too, that 
need personal advice; and more freely do 


they come to me with their problems than I 
have ever known them to do.” 

“l recruited several 
wives of the village to furnish us with 
home-made cakes; these we sold at ten 
cents per slice at certain hours of the day. 
This became so extremely popular that we 
have made it a permanent part of our 
program.” 


of the good house- 


“Il have given away 100 Testaments. 
These Testaments were greatly appreciated 
by the fellows. We have averaged fifteen 
prayer-circles a day, each circle averaging 
five men.’’—Occidental College. 

“Are We Down-Hearted?—A few folks 
about college have a queer, strained notion 


as to the mental attitude of the S. A. T. C 
men. They picture the men as ‘peaking’ 
and ‘pining,’ far, far from home—unhappy 


THE HUT AT IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


ind forlorn. Not so. They are having the 
time of their lives. They retain the privi- 
lege of grumbling over the slightest provo- 
eation, of course, but they wouldn’t quit the 
Army if they had the chance. Along with 
the work, which is hard, there are ample 
possibilities for recreation—as witnessed by 
the ‘Stag’ the other night, the masquerade 
party this evening, the Bowman Hall ‘At 
Home’ tomorrow afternoon. Secretary 
Smith of the Y. M. C. A. is wholly on the 
job looking after the men in a way a great 
many of them have never been cared for.” 

“The Cornellian,’”’ Cornell College, lowa. 

“Over 4,000 letters were written at 
Camp Knox Hut on Y. M. C. A. stationery 
during the three weeks’ influenza vacation 
period. No programs were held during va- 
cation on account of the influenza, but the 
attendance at the Hut never waned. A pro- 
gram is held at the Hut every evening be- 
tween mess and the 7:30 hour. The West- 
minster Guild of the Presbyterian Church 
entertained with a unique concert. A quar- 
tette armed with Hawaiian guitars started 
the fun with a number of rollicking songs, 
which the boys received with ‘all kinds’ of 
enthusiasm. A boxing match was held 
Wednesday and the boys heard a ‘World 
Forum’ lecture Thursday. Questions of na- 
tional and international importance with 
reference to the present and future will be 
brought up at the lecture hour each Thurs- 
day.’’—Knox College, Illinois. 

‘Today we started our Bible classes and 
had 180 men taking part in them. To- 
night, despite the fact that we had Bible 
classes at 10, compulsory church at 11, Sun- 
day school at 3:30 and a beautiful day out- 
doors, we had 200 at the ‘Y’ service. Fine 
interest was displayed and everything is 
coming along in good shape.’’—Davidson 
College, North Carolina. 

“We are having forty men in the early 
morning prayer service, before breakfast.’’ 

Meridian College, Mississippi. 

“After preparation we made our canvass 
for study classes last night. It now seems 
that we got 100 per cent for the S. A. T. C. 
classes. Classes meet Tuesday night after 
Howard College, Ala. 

Taylor Tonic for Morale—‘‘Jimmie Taylor 
was with us from noon and spoke three 
times. He electrified the men with his op- 
timism and unqualified spiritual appeal, and 
the Lieutenant in charge told me afterwards 
that his coming, as well as our Bible classes 
in the morning, had been like a tonic to the 
men, whose morale was low, due to the fear 
of sickness as well as the general home- 


mess.”’ 


sickness the first week of their military 
life.” 
As a soldier in India many years 


ago 
Taylor was in the same squad with General 
Allenby and Sir Douglas Haig and knows 
the military game thoroughly. The Central 


Department is trying to persuade him to 
spend some months in telling his story to 
the S. A. T. C.’s before his return to France 
in the “Y”’ service 


Notes From the Field 


At New Mexico Military Institute Tuesday 
evening has been designated as the hour for 
Association meetings, with attendance re- 
quired on the part of all cadets. 


At the University of Montana the “Flu” 
patients were kept alive and happy by 
‘“‘musical treatment.’’ A Victrola was sup- 
plied for each ward, and the people of Mis 
soula furnished 4100 records. The Public 
Library also donated books and magazines, 
and the girls of the University canvassed 
the city for flowers so that every room 
could be supplied. 


Huts are under construction at the Unt- 
versity of Southern California, the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Washington State College. At 
the University of Utah and the State Col- 
lege of Utah the authorities offered to give 
half the cost of a permanent building ana 
enter into an agreement for the heating and 
maintenance of it, provided the War Work 
Council would appropriate half of the orig- 
inal cost, with the understanding that the 
building should be used as a Y. M. C. A 
building permanently. Thus a fine equip- 
ment is assured for the Associations tn these 
institutions, which will help in developing 
the future work. 


The military authorities at Stanford Uni- 
versity have given consent for a mid-week 
period for a religious meeting 


The entire personnel of the Central De- 
partment will gather in two conferences 
during the first week of December The 
first will be at Chicago, December 3, 4, and 
5, and the second at Omaha December 6, 
7, and 8. The reconstruction task will be 
the dominant note in these conferences 
Special emphasis will be laid upon training 
adequate student leadership. Plans for the 
further development of Red Triangie dis- 
cussion groups, of the World Problems Fo- 
rum, and other phases of the S. A. T. C 
program are to be considered Regardless 
of the future of the S. A. T. C. as such, it 
is felt that much of the war time program 
is suitable for the new situation in college 
and university centers. 


Henry E. Wilson, General Secretary of 
the University of Illinois, has accepted an 
associate relationship with A. J. Elliott in 
the administration of the Central Depart- 
ment. Mr. Wilson has been virtually in 
charge of the Student Fund campaign in 
that Department and thus has acquired 
considerable familiarity with the field. 


This Commandant is game. In one small 
college in the South where it seemed to be 
important to use the piano for a series of 
entertainments and meetings and when no 
one apparently was willing or able to play, 
the Commandant stepped forward enthusi- 
astically and agreed to play the piano upon 
all such occasions. The men went wild 
with enthusiasm. 
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YY. W. C. A.’s are handling small can- 
teens at Huron College, South Dakota, and 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Illinois, while at the University of Iowa 
the W. C. C. S. occupies a room in the new 
Y"’ building and serves dainties to the men 


A Y¥. M. C. A. Band of thirty pieces 


played when traveling secretary McCon- 
oughy arrived at the South Dakota School 
of Mines Everywhere our secretaries are 
cooperating with the Fosdick Commission's 
musical program In some cases, where 
ong leaders or musical department leaders 
re not available, they are assuming re- 


sponsibility for the program. 

Among Colored Students. There are 27 
nits of the Student Army Training Corps 
in colored colleges throughout the country. 
Of these, 15 are located in the Southeastern 
Department, 5 in the Eastern, 6 in the 
Southern and 1 in the Central The Na- 
tional War Work Council, through the Stu- 
ient Bureau, has Associations organized in 
all of these units. Secretaries are employed 
in 14 of them The others are operating 
under voluntary leadership Channing H 


Tobias, secretary of the International Com- 
mittes for work among colored stu 
dent is directing the S. A. T. C. work in 


colored colleges and at the same time serv- 
ing as executive of the work of colored col- 
leges in the Eastern Department Lemuel 
E&. Graves, Cornell ‘11, formerly a profes- 
sor in the A. & M. College of Florida, and 
more recently a building secretary in Camp 
Gordon, Ga., has been made 8S. A. T. C 
ecretary for colored schools in the South- 
east William C. Craver, secretary of the 
International Committee for work in col- 
ored schools and colleges of the Southwest, 
is directing the S. A. T. C. work in that 
territory 

Max Yergan, former colored student sec- 
retary and worker with the troops in India 
and East Africa, has been commissioned a 
haplain in the U. S. Army and is now lo- 
ated at Camp Lee, Virginia. 


At Hobart College, (Geneva, N. Y.), the 

en's social needs are met through a host- 
ess house, in which a canteen has been in- 
talled. The people of Geneva have shown 
in interest in the welfare of the S. A. T. C. 

en, by appointing a committee of three, 
representing the Protestant Churches, the 
K. of C., and the Y. M. C. A. The churches 
ind the two organizations propose to con- 
juct Saturday night entertainments in the 
hurches, the churches taking turns. En- 
tertainment in the homes of the city will 
be arranged on Sundays. 

At Ashburnham, Mass., about twenty-five 
of the secretaries in the Northeastern De- 
partment gathered in a Training Confer- 
ence The discussions attracting most in- 
terest were tnose concerning Bible Study 
ind World Service. It was particularly felt 
that with the reconstruction problems now 
facing the world, the task of leading col- 
lege students into a world vision and desire 
for service was perhaps the greatest oppor- 
tunity the College Associations have this 
year or can ever have. The conference 
ended at Camp Devens with an address on 
Personal Work” by Dr. Henry B. Wright 
of Yale, with an illustration of barrack 
games by Ned Wilbur and with an inspec- 
tion of Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, 
and Jewish Welfare huts 

During the influenza epidemic the Asso- 
ciation at Yale cooperated in conducting 
open-air mass from the porch of the Asso- 
ciation Building, Dwight Hall This was 
ittended by several hundred Roman Cath- 
lie tudents. 

The neat appearance of the. men at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute is mostly 
due to the care of the Committee of Women, 
who keep all of the clothes mended. 

The Commandant at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology had a notice posted 
in the Y. M. C. A. hut to the effect that men 
need not salute officers while in that puild- 
ing 

J. W. Bergthold has succeeded S. K. 
lips as an associate secretary in the South- 
eastern Department. 

R. W. Sanderson, who has been a great 
help as an associate secretary in starting 
the work in the Southern Department, has 
been called back to his church at Lawrence, 
Kans 


Phil- 
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James A. Whitmore, who has been acting 
as the Executive in the Eastern Depart- 
ment, has accepted the urgent call to re- 
turn to France. Otto G. Reumann, one of 
his associates, becomes Acting Executive 
Secretary. 

One Association has worked out a scheme 
of organization which recognizes the non- 
S. A. T. C. students Under the president 
there is a separate organization for the 
5. A. T. C. and the Civilian Branches with a 
vice-president at the head of each. For the 
S. A. T. C. branch there are committees on 
Bible study, religious meetings, campus 
ervice, advertising, etc For the Civilian 
Branch there are committees on member- 
ship, finance, Bible study, meetings, friendly 
relations with foreign students, etc. There 
is a common committee on life-work guid- 
ance 

Roman Catholic and Jewish services were 
among the first arranged for by the sec- 
retary at the Connecticut Agricultural Col 
lege A Roman Catholic mass was organ- 
ized and a priest imported. Permission was 
given to the Protestant boys to march to 
church and practically every man turned 
out Then the Jews began to agitate for 
services, and they were helped in the same 
way. 

All the fraternities at this institution vol- 
unteered to place their furniture and pool 
tables at the disposal of the Y. M. C. A. for 
the duration of the war. 


Book Reviews 


Building a New World, by Harrison S. El- 
liott. Association Press, 35 cents. 

Under this timely title Mr. Elliott has 
arranged a series of discussions dealing 
with the establishment of world democracy 
according to Christian standards. The 
starting points for the entire book are the 
idealistic aims for the War as voiced by 
President Wilson, and the succeeding chap- 
ters lead the student to the undodgeable 
conclusion that these high aims will not be 
fully realized until Jesus’ standard of broth- 
erhood is regnant in the whole world. The 
chapter headings are suggestive, for ex- 
ample, “‘America’s War Aims and Chris- 
tian Ideals,” “Foundations for a New 
World,”” “Democracy in Making in the Far 
East,"” ‘“‘Land, Labor, and Religion in the 
New Africa,”” “‘Hindrances to the New 
World in the Far Places,” “Influences in 
the Far Places Making for Democracy” and 


“Forces Helping Internationalism.”” Each 
chapter includes a_ series of questions 
and generous quotations from various 
sources The only original material 
is the questions, but these are 
central and searching—the kind of ques- 
tions which cannot be answered without 


thought and often without outside reading. 
The quotations come from all sorts of in- 


teresting sources, all the way from “The 
New Republic’ and “Hurrah and Halle- 
lujah"’ to Seymour’s “Diplomatic Back- 


ground of the War” and Faunce’s ‘Social 
Aspects of Foreign Missions,”’ with sec- 
tions from Rauschenbusch, Brailsford, Fos- 
dick, and Oldham in between. This mate- 
rial was originally prepared at the sugges- 
tion of certain student leaders, and it will 
doubtless be widely used as a basis for 
discussion, groups, World Problem Forums, 
lectures in War Aims Course, and chapel 
addresses. D. R. P. 


Ancient Peoples at New Tasks, by Willard 
Price. Missionary Education Movement. 
Paper 40 cents, cloth 60 cents. 

The editor of “World Outlook” could 
make almost any subject popular. But give 
him a theme as interesting as the industrial 
movements of non-Christian lands and he is 
sure to turn out a fascinating story. He 
does it in this book. The Orient is rapidly 
passing from its quiet, contemplative, ag- 
ricultural past into an era of noisy indus- 
trial progress. Mr. Price undertakes to de- 
scribe the marks of this transformation and 
to point out to Western Christians on the 
one hand a new and mighty opportunity to 
uplift and enlighten backward peoples and 
on the other hand an urgent summons to 
exalt in the foreign missionary program the 
amelioration of conditions for men and wo- 
men and little children who labor in mission 


lands. He opens out for us some of the 
splendid industrial and agricultural work of 
Christian missions and he introduces us to 
dynamic, picturesque people like Sam Hig- 
ginbottom, of Princeton, now an expert and 
far famed agriculturist in India, and Joseph 
faillie, a foremost authority on forestry in 
China. There are chapters on Latin Amer- 
ica, the Philippines and South Africa, as 
well as on China, India and Japan. 

These two books were written for church 
classes, but are admirably suited as mission 
study textbooks for students 

J. L. M 
Women Workers of the Orient, by Margaret 

Burton. The Central Committee on the 

United Study of Foreign Missions. Paper 

35 cents, cloth 50 cents. 

In this well written book, prepared as a 
study book for women's classes in the 
churches, Miss Burton covers also the field 
in industry in mission lands and from the 
same point of view as Mr. Price’s book. 
But it is the women and children of the 
laboring classes that are on her heart, and 
she addresses herself to the Christian wo 
men of the West. College men may not 
wish to use the book in mission study 
groups, but they will be well repaid if they 
read this stirring and informing volume 

L. M 


The Gospel for a Working World, by Harry 
F. Ward. Missionary Education Move- 
ment. Paper 40 cents, cloth 60 cents. 
The study program of the churches this 

year gathers around industrial conditions at 

home and abroad Professor Ward's book 
is confined to the situation in the United 

States. It deals particularly with ‘‘those 

conditions and relations in the world of 

work which are out of harmony with the 

teaching of the Gospel.”” The author, a 

recognized authority on social questions, 1s 

never known to mince matters, and he calls 
things by their real names in this book. He 
frankly presents extreme cases to illustrate 
the points of criticism, thus seeming at 
times to overshoot the target. But the 
evidence he brings, whether from authentic 
incidents or exact statistics, reveals vividly 
many ailments in modern industrial life that 
eall for attention both remedial and pre- 
ventive. On every page there is movement 
and human interest, and the argument of 
the book is a sharp challenge both to in- 
dividual effort and to the modern church 
program for the full Christianizing of in 
dustry. 

a te oe 


The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. 
By James Denny, D.D. George H. Doran, 
$2.00 


When James Denny died, a year ago, he 
left the manuscript of these lectures ready 
for the printer. I had previously read ‘The 
Death of Christ’’ and “‘The Atonement and 
the Modern Mind,” by the same author, but 
somehow they had not seemed to treat thes« 
great themes as facts vitally related to our 
every day, human life. The present vol 
ume, however, makes just the opposite im- 
pression upon me. The book is fair, fear 
less, and stimulates thought. 

The early lectures are concerned largely 
with the progress of the teaching on recon- 
ciliation from the first century onwards 
Here the author compliments his reader (a 
bit too generously in my case, I fear) by 
giving large quotations in Latin or Greek 

The chapter in the present volume on 
“The Need of Reconciliation” deals with 
what is generally an obscure and frequently 
evaded topic, with great honesty and sym- 
pathetic helpfulness. 

In the chapter “Reconciliation as Realized 
in Human Life’ the author treats the 
dogmas regarding the Holy Spirit. He 
says: “Of all New Testament subjects on 
which much has been written, one may 
venture to think the doctrine of the spirit 
is most unfortunate. ...In spite of the 
creeds, there is no such expression in the 
New Testament as believing in the Holy 
Ghost. The Spirit is not an object of faith, 
like Christ or God, it is an experience which 
comes to people through faith.” 

Such words from a great, careful teacher 
will help many bewildered souls who yearn 
to find reality in the doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion. G. I 
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